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THE WEEK. 


Tue hopes of Peace are much greater than they 
were a week ago, and even some of the correspon- 
dents are beginning to grow more cheerful and to 
acknowledge that M. Witte has dealt fairly with the 
Japanese envoys. Russia, it is said, has agreed to 
the principle of a money payment, and that is a long 
advance on the way to peace. The money payment is 
not to be called an indemnity and is not to be very 
large as such things go, and the question of the 
cession of Sakhalin is to be settled by a 
division of the island—Russia keeping the northern 
portion and Japan taking the southern. Japan 
is said also to have given up two of the remain- 
ing points, namely the surrender of Russian ships in- 
terned in neutral ports and the limitation of Russian 
naval force in the Pacific. This, if it be a fact, isa 
proof that Japan certainly is in earnest in treating for 
peace. The first of these points was only of minor 
importance, and the second was one to which Russia 
could scarcely agree and of a kind far more likely 
to provoke war in the future than to ensure peace. 
It has been suggested that neither of these points were 
seriously advanced. It is certainly clear that neither 
party has negotiated on the principle of fixed prices 
and that both have protested too much, at least for 
their protests to be believed. 

MEANWHILE all statements remain only surmises ; 
though apparently surmises based on a more solid 
foundation than some former ones. The truth is still 
obscured by the fact that different correspondents 
continue to publish statements which they assert have 
been made to them by the different envoys, and that 
these statements are of the most conflicting nature. 
It may be generally presumed, however, that 
these statements, if made at all, are made 
with the object not of conveying information to 
the world but of influencing the other party to the 
negotiations. M. Witte is said to have stated on 
Wednesday that the Japanese had made new proposals, 
but that no conclusion was reached. M. Witte no 
doubt has to submit the new proposals to the Tsar, and 
it is for that purpose probably that an adjournment has 
taken place until to-day. The mere fact, however, of this 
adjournment may be taken as a favourable sign. Russia 
is seriously considering the new Japanese proposals ; 
and, if they are what they are said to be, there seems 
to be no reason why Russia should not make the 
necessary concessions in return for those already made 
by Japan. The chief element of uncertainty is the dis- 
position of the Tsar, which has been proved so often to 
be subject to conflicting influences. The statement 
that Count Lamsdorff has declared that Russia is 
determined on principle to pay no contribution in any 
Shape or form is of no more value than all the other 
statements about the intentions of the different parties. 
Both have said from the first that they would not yield 
an inch, and both have yielded many inches. 

On Friday in last week the Tsar published the 
long-expected manifesto announcing his intention to 
grant a constitution. The new National Assembly is 
to meet not later than the middle of January. It is to 
be a Duma and its functions are advisory. It is estab- 
lished for the preliminary study and discussion of 
legislative propositions which, according to the funda- 


mental laws, will be submitted to the supreme auto- 
cratic authority by the Council of the Empire. Its 
term is to be five years, but the Tsar may dis- 
solve it before the five years expire and order new 
elections. The members are to take an oath 
of loyalty to the Tsar. They are to be paid at the rate 
of ten roubles a day with travelling expenses to and 
from St. Petersburg twice a year. The province of 
the Duma is described in a section which enumerates 
the questions and matters that fall within its compe- 
tence. They include departmental, ministerial, and 
national budgets, and also expenditure not provided 
for in the Budgets. The Duma may discuss the repeal 
or modification of old laws and the adoption of new 
laws, but the fundamental laws of the Empire are not 
to be touched. The Duma is a purely advisory body, 
except that if a measure is rejected bya two-thirds 
majority in both the Assembly and the bureaucratic 
Imperial Council it cannot be submitted to the Tsar 
for signature. ees 

THE arrangements for electing the Duma are 
complicated and undemocratic. In provinces and 
territories the delegates will be elected by a provincial 
electoral college consisting of electors chosen by the 
landowners, two urban electors, and three delegates 
from the peasantry. It is not clear in what proportion 
the three elements will compose the college. There 
is a curious provision that women who are qualified for 
a vote may delegate their vote to their father or son or 
transfer it to their son, but they may not use it 
themselves. As no one may give more than one 
vote this arrangement does nct increase the voting 
strength of a household, it merely provides that if the 
qualification is possessed by a woman and not by her 
father or her son the qualification shall not be wasted. 
In the case of St. Petersburg and Moscow the colleges 
will contain 169 members. Poland, Siberia, the 
Caucasus, and Turkestan are not included in the general 
scheme but are subject to special regulations. Special 
measures are announced to provide for the participation 
of Finland in questions affecting the empire in general. 
The Duma is to contain 412 members. 

GERMANY is not the only country which is furnish- 
ing an object lesson to Protectionists. According to a 
telegram despatched by Reuter’s Agency from 
Madrid, a remarkable report in favour of Tariff Reform 
has been addressed by the managing eommittee of 
the Mercantile Club (an institution resembling, we 
suppose, a Chamber of Commerce) to the Spanish 
Minister of Finance. Tariff Reform in Spain is, 
however, exactly the opposite of Tariff Reform in 
England. The Spanish reformers are Free Traders, 
andthe Liberal movement there is now being stimulated 
by the general distress and scarcity which unhappily 
prevail throughout the kingdom. The Spaniards 
have discovered as we did that dearness produces 
low wages but not high profits. The report of the 
Mercantile Club condemns the Protectionist reaction 
of 1891, to which it attributes not only the labour 
troubles but also the loss of Cuba and the Philippines. 
On these grounds it appeals to the Government to 
return to the Free Trade policy of 1869. The report 
seems to have excited much interest in the Spanish 
Press and generally in political circles. It is to be hoped 
that the movement may spread to Portugal, which 
rejoices in a tariff almost as oppressive and barbarous 
as those of Russia and the United States. 
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Tue Channel Fleet on its way to the Baltic has been 
warmly welcomed at every Danish port where it has 
touched. At Esbjerg a banquet was given to the 
sailors of the Fleet, at which most cordial speeches 
were made on both sides and very pretty compliments 
were paid. At Fano another dinner was given, at which 
the president of the United Agricultural Societies of 
Jutland said that he thanked Great Britain, especially 
on behalf of the Danish farmers, because Great 
Britain received their produce without any sort of 
obstacle, a natural benefit to both parties. In fact, 
England is liked in Denmark not only because of 
the Queen’s extreme popularity but because 
we are a Free Trade nation and ready to 
receive good things without respect of nationalities. 
All the smaller peoples have a particular regard for 
us because of our freedom from Protection, and that 
regard is not a thing to forfeit recklessly. Meanwhile 
it appears that all the talk about German hostility to 
the Fleet was based on nothing more substantial than 
newspaper rumours. There has been a complete re- 
vulsion of feeling, it is said, about the matter; which 
means, probably, that the reported hostility existed 
only in the imaginations of those who wished for it. 
The town of Swinemiinde has not refused to give any 
official reception to the Fleet but on the contrary has 
voted a sum for its entertainment, and six special 
trains are to be run to that place from Berlin. In fact, 
both the Germans and the English are not such fools 
as their respective champions make them out to be ; 
and they have only to give up believing the newspapers 
to be good enough friends. 

On Monday the Government published the fact of 
Lord Curzon’s resignation and also the telegraphic 
correspondence that led up to it. From this corre- 
spondence it appears that, official denials notwithstand- 
ing, Lord Curzon did resign in June. The Govern- 
ment contrived to prevent his resignation taking effect 
at that time, but they do not seem to have taken any 
pains to avert his resignation after the rising of Parlia- 
ment. Everyone expected this to happen when the 
acute difference that had arisen between Lord 
Curzon and the Government on the question of mili- 
tary organisation was made public, but it was after 
Lord Curzon had accepted without approving the 
Government's decision that the breach occurred. The 
circumstances of this final crisis are given in the White 
Paper published on Monday containing the correspond- 
ence. It begins with a telegram from Lord Curzon 
on July 17, urging that General Barrow should be ap- 
pointed Military Member, and ends with acurt telegram 
from Mr. Brodrick on August 17. A conspicuous 
feature of the correspondence is Mr. Brodrick’s ungra- 


cious tone, due either to deliberate discourtesy or to 
unfinished manners. 





THE course of the communications which had this 
tragic ending was this. Lord Curzon proposed that 
General Barrow should succeed General Elles and 
inaugurate the new régime. Mr. Brodrick replied that 
General Barrow was not the type of officer the 
Government had in view for the appeintment. Here, 
indeed, a new difference had arisen. Lord Curzon 
thought the new system could only be successfully 
applied with an officer of General Barrow’s experience 
and standing. The Government, on the other hand, 
thought it would be fatal to their experiment to have 
General Barrow. Lord Curzon complained of 
the disrespect with which his suggestion was 
treated, and Mr. Brodrick pounced upon the 
opportunity of putting Lord Curzon in his place and 
reminding him that the responsibility for the appoint- 
ment was his and not Lord Curzon’s. Lord Curzon 
did not dispute this, but drew from the tone of the 
correspondence the unmistakable inference that the 
two Governments meant different things by the com- 


promise arranged last June. The remainder of the 
correspondence consists of messages which can only 
be called recriminations between Lord Curzon and 
Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Balfour intervening only to put Mr. 
Brodrick’s points less offensively (Lord Curzon charac- 
terises his message as gracious, to which Mr. Brod- 
rick rejoined that Mr. Balfour had seen and concurred 
in all his (Mr. Brodrick’s) telegrams). Even Mr. 
Balfour’s messages were not calculated to make resig- 
nation less probable. 


Mr. ARNOLD-ForsTER has provoked a Volunteer 
strike in Scotland of a more dramatic nature than the 
isolated, though genuine, discontents which were 
justly excited by his circular. The War Office had 
arranged to pay 45 per cent. of the expenses of the 
review at Edinburgh which the King is to hold on 
September 18. This means that the officers will have 
to pay from £100 to £200 each. The review falls on 
a Monday, and as some railway companies refuse to 
relax their strict prejudices on the subject of Sunday 
trains the expenses are considerably increased. The 
officers say that they cannot afford this heavy 
tax. Two answers are given to this complaint. 
One is that this contribution is, in point of fact, 
a little more than the War Office allowed at the 
review of 1881. The other comes from Sir Robert 
Cranston, who says that the War Office are behaving 
generously, and that the sum Mr. Arnold-Forster is 
allowing would have been enough if the railways had 
not been less liberal and the Volunteers more numerous 
than he had expected. The significance of these 
defences is pointed out by the Westminster Gazette. 
The better the treatment the Volunteers are receiving, 
the more deep-seated and widespread must be the 
chagrin and ill-feeling that have prompted a protest 
that nobody would make without extreme reluct- 
ance. It isno wonder that men who have been told 
that they are not wanted have little enthusiasm 
about spending their money. Mr. Arnold-Forster has 
pursued a policy that the House of Commons pro- 
foundly dislikes with a zeal and disregard for sentiment 
and feelings that would have been to blame if the policy 
itself had been called for by the nation. The Scottish 
difficulty will probably be settled by a public subscrip- 
tion, but it is the sort of difficulty that will recur with 
the present temper of the Volunteers. 

THE concession in the shape of a wages bonus 
made by the masters to avert the cotton strike in Lan- 
cashire is valued by Mr. Macara at £40,000. But if 
the mills had been stopped the weekly loss to masters 
and men would have been twenty times greater— 
£800,000. This calculation is arrived at—so Mr. 
Macara told a correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian—by estimating the difference between 
the cost of the raw material used and the price 
of the manufactured goods produced in Lancashire. 
The difference he thinks is no less than sixty millions 
sterling, so that if two-thirds of the spindles were 
stopped it would mean a loss of forty millions a year, 
or £800,000 a week. ‘‘ Assume the stoppage to have 
lasted twenty weeks and you get a loss of sixteen mil- 
lions.” That loss has happily been averted, but the 
crisis has proved the necessity of framing a scheme 
which will make wages fairly proportionate to profits 
and provide for a tribunal whose decisions and regu- 
lations will command the confidence of both parties. 

Berork the passing of the Compensation Act the 
reduction of licences in England and Wales was being 
effected in a steady and satisfactory manner, as appears 
from an Inland Revenue Return just issued. In the 
four years, 1900-1904, which immediately preceded the 
passing of the Act, there was a net reduction of 1,621, 
of which 734 were full licences, 764 beer licences, and 
123 beer and wine licences. The total number 
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of licensed houses in England and Wales was 
thus brought down from 101,227 in 1900 to 99,606 
in 1904. In the same period there was an increase of 
about a million and a half in the population. It will be 
interesting to see whether the magistrates are able to 
do as good work under the Compensation Act, but the 
Inland Revenue provides no statistics as yet upon its 
working. A correspondent of the Daily News points 
out the hollowness of the contention that beerhouse 
licences were impregnable under the old law. On the 
contrary, they were being extinguished more rapidly 
than the ordinary public-houses. 





Tue eclipse of the sun which will take place next 
Wednesday, though only partial in this ‘country, will 
be the largest that has occurred for thirty-five years ; 
indeed more than three-quarters of the sun will be 
obscured. It is announced to begin at Greenwich at 
11.49 a.m., to reach its fullest at 1.4 p.m., and to cease 
at 2.15 p.m., all very convenient hours. It will be 
total in the north of Spain, though few observation 
stations are likely to be established there, as the 
climatic conditions are said to be unfavourable for 
observation at this time of year. Burgos, however, 
is expected to be an admirable post for observa- 
tion, and one of the five expeditions sent out 
by the Royal Society and the Royal Astronomical 
Society will be stationed there, besides the official 
expedition of the Spanish Government. Expeditions 
from different countries will also observe the eclipse 
in Majorca, Algeria, Tunis, and Egypt. The length 
of totality will be 3} minutes, which, short as it may 
seem, is long by comparison with other eclipses, since 
the longest possible period is only 7} minutes, and this 
has never been known to occur. ‘hus it is expected 
that many valuable observations will be made and 
photographs taken, since much good work was done 
five years ago when the eclipse only lasted 70 seconds. 





MonsiEuR BouGuvEReEAvu, who died last Saturday 
at the age of eighty, though the chief official painter 
of France, was not an artist of many positive merits. 
He drew correctly, but his own liking for a vapid 
elegance caused him to eliminate nearly all interesting 
facts out of his drawings. If he had any sense of 
colour he employed it only in avoiding discords, for his 
pictures are as nearly colourless as they can be. He 
painted both sacred and mythological pictures, and his 
lack of imagination was evident in each. The same 
ladies appear in both, but in the religious pictures they 
are usually sad and in the mythological usually 
gay. He had no connection with any of the great 
masters except that he occasionally imitated the 
compositions of Raphael, for instance, his ‘‘ Triumph 
of Venus” was no doubt suggested by Raphael’s 
‘* Galatea.” He was in fact entirely a popular artist, 
and he painted for the large number of people who, 
having no sense of beauty, pride themselves on their 
refinement. He lacked the scientific ambition common 
in French decorative painters, so that his pictures will 
not even be interesting historically. In fact, they are 
not likely to be remembered so soon as his kind of 
refinement goes out of fashion. 





Dr. D. B. Munro, the Provost of Oriel College, 
Oxford, died on Tuesday last at the age of sixty-nine, 
He was a Brasenose and afterwards a Balliol Scholar. 
His University career was very distinguished both in 
classics and mathematics and he was Ireland Scholar 
in 1858, while in 1859 he was elected Fellow of Oriel, 
where he spent the rest of his life. As a scholar he 
is best known for his edition of the last twelve 
books of the Odyssey and his Grammar of the 
Homeric dialect. In fact he was perhaps the chief 
specialist on Homer in England. He was not a 


good or at least an interesting lecturer for al 
his learning. He took a great part in the affairs of 
the University and was for a long time a member of 
the Hebdomadal Council. He had considerable legal 
knowledge, which was put to good use in the framing 
of University Statutes; and he was an excellent Vice- 
Chancellor. He was elected Provost of Oriel in 1882 
in succession to Provost Hawkins. He was a man of 
wide cultivation and both shrewd and amiable in 
character. His modesty made his influence in Oxford 
life and his success in his Provostship appear less 
great than they really were. He was not very much 
talked about, but he will be very much missed. 





Mr. ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., who died on 
Tuesday, was one of the most popular architects of our 
time ; and he owed a great part of his success to his 
practical skill in planning convenient buildings. Thus 
much of his work consisted of offices and large 
blocks of buildings, such as the offices of the Pruden- 
tial Assurance Company in many different towns, the 
National Liberal Club, the New University Club, &c. 
In fact, he was essentially a town architect and his 
buildings had the zsthetic faults of most of our town 
architecture. They look as if they were all planned in 
an office like a system of drainage and not as if they 
had grown under the hands of a builder. Their 
Ornament appears to be machine-made, and 
like all machine-made ornament to have no 
spirit or particular appropriateness. He was 
at his worst in college buildings like those of 
Balliol at Oxford and Caius at Cambridge, both of 
which suggest a London hotel trying to look like 
something else. Nor was his use of terra cotta in the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington more 
successful. That, too, looks as if it had all been made 
by machinery and designed in a Board of Works. Yet 
in this case Mr. Waterhouse had to adapt the designs 
of another architect; so that he is not altogether 
responsible for the lifelessness of the building. His 
great practical skill and his facility and occasionally 
audacity of design might have produced fine work in 
better conditions. As it was he did the best he could 
with the limitations of modern commercialism ; and his 
work at any rate was both more convenient and more 
original than that of the earlier architects of the Gothic 
revival. 





At the meeting of the Library Association at 
Cambridge last Wednesday Mr. Ballinger, librarian 
of the Cardiff Public Libraries, ‘read a paper on 
‘* Library Politics,” in which he raised some interesting 
questions. There was need, he thought, at the present 
time, when so many new public libraries are being 
started and so many new readers are growing up for 
them, for more unity of action in the organisation of 
such libraries, and he thought that such unity could 
best be procured by means ot a series of conferences in 
different places, so as to get members of different 
local governing bodies interested in proposals for the 
improvement of libraries. Among the questions to 
be discussed at such conferences he mentioned that of 
some distinction in the terms on which books are to be 
lent to those who read only for amusement and to 
those who read for purposes of research. These latter, 
he suggested, ought to be allowed more books at a 
time to be kept for a longer period. He said that the 
chief use of a public library was, perhaps, to provide 
scientific and technical books, which are always rather 
dear to buy and for the provision of which the 
libraries therefore require more funds than they usually 
possess. In fact the keynote of library politics, he 
concluded, was the question of the limit on the rate. 
Public libraries were an important part of the general 
education of the people and ought to be regarded as 
such, 
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LORD CURZON’S' RESIGNATION. 

R. BALFOUR’S Government seems to possess 
some peculiar power of making all who are 
connected with it resign at the least effective moment 
from their own point of view and the most convenient 
moment from the Government’s point of view. If the 
Duke of Devonshire had left the Cabinet with Mr. 
Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton his secession would 
have carried more force and Mr. Balfour’s difficulties 
would have been simultaneous instead of being spread 
over two or three crises, The explanation of the 
Duke’s hesitation is no secret, and it is more creditable 
to Mr. Balfour’s ingenuity than to his delicacy of 
scruple. Mr. Wyndham, who might have resigned as 
a fine and striking protest against the inglorious sur- 
render of a public-spirited man and a public-spirited 
policy, preferred to make himself an accomplice in Mr. 
Balfour’s shame, only to share a little later in Sir 
Antony MacDonnell’s misfortune. Lord Curzon is the 
latest example of a habit which seems to have all the 
orce of a law governing the movements of bodies that 
come within Mr. Balfour’s orbit. Lord Curzon ought 
to have given force to his protest last June by resign- 
ing. Instead he acquiesced without concealing his 
absolute mistrust of the policy adopted by the Govern- 
ment and thereby largely destroyed the moral effects of 

a resignation which was sooner or later inevitable. 

It may be said that this is to take a false view of 
Lord Curzon’s position, and that it was his duty to 
make the best that he could of an experiment which 
was made in spite of his opposition. It is difficult to 
see how anyone could suppose, after reading the 
Government White Paper, that co-operation was 
possible. The Government knew before Lord Curzon’s 
return to India that he was fixedly hostile to Lord 
Kitchener’s ideas for reorganising the military govern- 
ment of India. That opposition, in which the whole 
government of India concur, is strongly expressed 
and defended in a powertul despatch which is 
submitted to the Government at home with 
Lord Kitchener’s criticisms. The Government at 
home settle the difficulty by a compromise which is 
regarded throughout India as an award in favour of 
Lord Kitchener. Lord Curzon clearly not only medi- 
tated but offered his resignation, but somehow or 
other it was averted. Yet Lord Curzon could only 
remain in India with dignity and usefulness if he had 
felt that the Government at home meant to make it as 
much like a compromise as possible and to lean to his 
side in the practical working of an arrangement which 
had been adopted on the advice of Lord Kitchener and 
in opposition to his own. It is clear also that he could 
only remain if this settlement made it possible for him 
to work with Lord Kitchener. Neither of these neces- 
sary conditions was present. Lord Curzon was to 
work a system that he condemned with a colleague 
who was hostile and very far from pliant, under a 
Government that showed no disposition to ease his 
difficulties or meet his wishes on points of detail. No 
Viceroy should have submitted to be the subject of an 
experiment which was so early doomed to failure. 

How little the compromise of June did to effect 
a pacification between the rival authorities in India can 
be seen from one single fact. On July 17 Lord Curzon, 
in recommending General Barrow, said he would be 
*‘acceptable both to Lord Kitchener and myself.” On 
August 2 he said General Barrow’s name was put ‘by 


me with full knowledge of Lord Kitchener.” Later some 
misunderstanding is suggested, and on August 16 he 
telegraphs that on being shown the telegrams Lord 
Kitchener had suggested that Lord Curzon ought to 
have said: ‘‘I1 am under the impression that he would 
be acceptable to Lord Kitchener as well as 
myself.” It is clear from this that the Viceroy 
and the Commander-in-Chief, though they were 
both at Simla at the time, did not exchange ideas on 
easy or comfortable terms. It is a tradition of Indian 
government to make communication between different 
departments subject to forms and _ conventions 
that do not facilitate business, and one of Lord 
Kitchener’s complaints was directed against this 
practice; but it is significant that at an important crisis 
in administrative development the two officials chiefly 
concerned should be unable, living side by side, to 
arrive at each other’s wishes. The truth is (and this 
correspondence shows it to have continued to the last) 
the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief were pulling 
in different directions, and to suppose them capable of 
co-operation after the main question had been settled 
was the wildest of dreams. 

The Government on their part acted as though 
they had ceased to wish to retain Lord Curzon. It is 
difficult to say of some persons that their rudenesses are 
studied, sowe will only say that Lord Curzon was treated 
with very little consideration. When, for example, he 
proposed General Barrow, Mr. Brodrick replied that 
he would soon inform Lord Curzon of the name of the 
officer whom the Government proposed for the de- 
partment. It would surely have been possible to 
decline Lord Curzon’s proposal without explaining 
in this emphatic manner that the Government did 
not mean to pay him the compliment of consulting 
him. Onanother occasion they asked him to show to 
Lord Kitchener a telegram which was very nearly a 
reprimand to the Viceroy. All through they acted 
as if the main thing was to assure Lord Kitchener that 
having gained the chief points he was not going to be 
baulked of victory on the minor points. Yet if it was 
important at all to keep Lord Curzon it was surely 
important to make some effort to satisfy his wishes. 
The question was not so much what type of officer Lord 
Kitchener thought should be given the minor responsi- 
bilities now attached tothe position of Military Member 
but what type of officer Lord Curzon, who represented 
the caution and anxiety with which the Government of 
India regarded this innovation, thought would be the 
best able to preserve the elements of civil control. The 
Government acted as if the first question was all-impor- 
tant, the second of no consequence at all. 

The moment of Lord Curzon’s resignation is sin- 
gularly suited to the Government’s plans. If it had 
come two months earlier it would have obliged the 
Government to defend its Indian scheme from a much 
more serious attack in Parliament than that which it 
had to face in June. Some who might have been ex- 
pected to oppose the scheme strongly were no doubt in- 
fluenced, if not deterred, by the belief that it was a 
compromise which would make peace, at any rate for 
the time, between Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener. 
Ifthe question had been debated in the full light of all 
that is disclosed now, the criticism would have 
been far more severe and formidable. In another 
sense, too, the moment is propitious for the 
Government. As the Manchester Guardian points 
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out Lord Curzon’s able and determined criti- 
cism of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals from the point of 
view of Indian needs showed that he might strike a 
jarring note in the midst of the Colonial Conference. 
It is possible that when Mr. Chamberlain agreed to the 
postponement of the election he made it a condition 
that next year there should be a Colonial Conference 
(and in some ways @ conference would suit him nearly 
as well as ‘he conference), and also that the conditions 
should be made as favourable as possible; and of 
course a Protectionist Viceroy is better than a Free 
Trade Viceroy. It is at any rate possible that reflec- 
tions of this kind did not make the Government more 
careful to humour Lord Curzon or more sensible of 
the inconvenience of his retirement. 

There is indeed one respect in which Lord Curzon’s 
resignation at this moment may be counted fortunate 
from other points of view than that of the Government's 
strategy. It may save him from the consummation 
of his policy of dividing Bengal. There was a good 
deal to be said for that policy on paper; but it was 
condemned from the first by the character and extent 
of the opposition it provoked. This policy, either 
adopted with insufficient inquiry into the state of local 
feeling or else persisted in when the strong reasons that 
forbade it were evident, will count among the mistakes 
of a very mixedcareer. Thebiggest of these mistakes was 
the invasion of Thibet, a policy unwarranted and unre 
warded. In his relations with Afghanistan Lord 
Curzon, after showing that he had profited by our 
mistakes on one frontier, seemed anxious to revive the 
most disastrous traditions of interference. In his 
domestic dealings there is at least one act of brave 
and unflinching justice to be set off against many 
doubtful policies and transactions. But perhaps it 
will be chiefly remembered of him that he fell in a 
good cause and that he fell at the wrong moment. 





THE COTTON CRISIS. 


HE paralysis of the Lancashire cotton industry by 

strike and lock-out has been averted; but it 

was a very near thing. The men’s strike notices ex- 

pired on August 19, and it was close upon midnight 
on August 17 before a compromise was arranged. 

The history of the dispute is of considerable inte- 
rest, not merely for the stake to the country (and it 
was but lately, in Mr. Daniel J. Sully’s reign, seen 
how in Lancashire when the cotton industry suffers 
all the industries suffer) but because everything per- 
taining to the cotton manufacture is so highly de- 
veloped and organised. This is true both on its 
business side, where intense specialisation and per- 
fecting of function characterise all its methods, and 
also on the side of employment, where both masters 
and men are habituated to bargaining with each other 
collectively through omnipotent organisations. You 
do not in the cotton trade find a great labour dis- 
pute as primitive an affair as it elsewhere is 
still apt to be. There is no denial of the 
right of combination ; no starvation wages or Eldo- 
rado profits to heat the blood; seldom any palpably 
one-sided claim which an impartial outsider can take 
sides against off-hand. The pressure of foreign com- 
petition, which Lancashire fights on the whole so 
successfully, has a healthy influence on both masters 
and men. It makes the former most loth to incur the 


stoppage which a campaign to reduce wages would 
entail ; andit makes the latter alive to the danger of 
reducing the margin of profit on capital to a point at 
which capitalists will withdraw from the industry. The 
masters have studied wages questions and the opera- 
tives have studied business questions with more care 
than in other trades. And for purposes of negotiation 
both parties are well represented. No one seriously 
doubts that the leaders of the employers and of the 
employed have each an unequalled knowledge of the 
interests of their respective sides. 

Through the hard times of last year, when raw 
cotton doubled its price, employers and employed kept 
on very good terms. Much short time was worked, 
but rates of wages were not reduced, and the work- 
people on their part contributed, for the good of the 
industry as a whole, to the funds of the British Cotton- 
Growing Association. This year, with cotton again 
cheap, the mills began earning excellent profits, and in 
May the operatives asked for a share in the shape of 
raised wages. The demand came first from the 
cardroom workers, who when alone are relatively 
weak ; but when the operative spinners took it 
up it at once had to be listened to. The masters 
resisted it for two reasons—firstly, that during the 
depression they had not reduced wages and therefore 
should not be asked now to raise them ; secondly, that 
their prosperity was already passing, as American specu- 
lators were rigging the cotton market anew. A very real 
motive, too, lay in the fact that an advance of wages 
in the cotton trade is practically never gone back on ; 
thus if one were granted corresponding to to-day’s 
prosperity it might remain a millstone round the 
necks of hard-pressed manufacturers next April. The 
operatives answered that the short-time system adopted 
during the depression was adopted as much in the 
interests of masters as of men (which was probably 
true enough); that the workers had been terribly 
pinched (which was also true), and that they would 
fight, if necessary, for the right to participate in the 
flow of prosperity as well as inits ebb. They further 
pointed out that the employers’ existing contracts 
would ensure them handsome profits for many months 
yet, whatever the Americans might do. The contro- 
versy then passed into a debate on fair profits and fair 
wages, and the spectator felt it was uncannily near 
ultimate issues, and began asking what fair profits on 
fair wages in their essentials are. 

As August I9 grew nearer two tendencies deve- 
loped. The leaders on both sides were inclined to fight. 
The masters were inclined, because American cotton 
was fast rising towards 6d. and a stoppage might 
bring it down, while the strike clauses in their contracts 
would save them from being penalised. The trade- 
union leaders were inclined because the masters’ atti- 
tude made them regard a fight as inevitable some time, 
and the present time, just before the holidays, when a 
years savings are accumulated in most families, was 
eminently favourable. On the other hand, Lancashire 
at large cried aloud for peace ; both from dread of the 
horrors of war andalso from adim consciousness that 
when labour disputes reach the stage of such elaborate 
and intricate issues fighting is a clumsy climax 
and irrelevant to their real solution. Arbitration was 
recommended in two guises—that of the Board of 
Trade and that of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce. But the parties had not confidence in either. 
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Meantime the employers took an aggressive step ; the 
Bolton mills spinning Egyptian cotton, who had not 
been asked for the 5 per cent. advance, announceda 
5 per cent. reduction. This was ostensibly motived 
by the state of Bolton trade, but it was too timely 
to be mistaken for anything but what it was, a sympa- 
thetic lock-out. Both sides took a vote of their rank 
and file as to fighting, and both were overwhelmingly 
supported. 

It was at this supreme stage that the Lord 
Mayor of Manchester intervened and invited both 
parties to a conference at the Manchester Town Hall. 
They accepted, and on August 16 conferred together 
within closed doors from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. without 
result. Next day the conference was resumed and 
lasted with scarcely a break to close upon midnight. 
Then finally an agreement was reached. The em- 
ployers will give for twelve weeks a ‘‘ bonus” (blessed 
word) of 5 per cent. on wages; after the twelve weeks 
this will lapse, and the present rate of wages last till 
March 1, 1906; whereupon either party will be at 
liberty once more to act as it pleases. In the interim 
the joint committee is to try to frame an automatic 
wages scheme. 

Peace therefore was restored, and with honour all 
round. There is little fault to find with the immediate 
terms, which are practically identical with those sug- 
gested early in the dispute by the Manchester Guardian. 
The operatives get their money for twelve weeks ; 
while the masters, by calling it a ‘* bonus” and arrang- 
ing that it shall cease well before the agreement 
does, secure themselves against an exaggerated ten- 
dency to treat all advances as permanent. But the real 
problem—what to do when model collective bargainers 
cannot arrive at a bargain—is still left for the industry 
to solve. Given a case where the employers and the 
trade unions are represented as well as possible, and 
where their representatives honestly arrive at mutually 
irreconcilable views of their interests, what is to recon- 
cile them? The arbitrament of battle is becoming an 
anachronism ; but what is to replace it? Conciliation 
schemes have been often mooted, and in 1900 a care- 
ful one was drafted by Mr. C. W. Macara, the presi- 
dent of the Masters’ Federation. It proved unaccept- 
able to the operatives then, and would doubtless need 
remodelling now, but opinion is alive again to its 
serious importance. No one can yet settle the way 
out; but most see that one must be settled and that 
in that sense the chief work of the negotiators is still 
to be done. 





THE RUSSIAN CONSTITUTION. 


HE Tsar’s manifesto published last Saturday, 
giving a Constitution to Russia, is said to be 
identical with the draft submitted to the Council 
by the Committee of Ministers, and it is signed by 
M. Pobiedonostseff. What the Liberals thought of 
that scheme was made quite clear to the Tsar in the 
speech made by Prince Trubetskoy at Peterhof last 
June. It can therefore be no surprise to the Tsar or 
anyone else that the Liberals have given a cold 
welcome to the manifesto. It was noticed at once 
that though the members are to enjoy freedom to 
discuss matiers within their competence there was no 
provision for freedom of the Press. The significance 


of this omission was emphasised within a few hours of 
the appearance of the manifesto, when the Governor- 
General of Moscow explained that the grant of the 
constitution automatically cancelled the ukase of last 
March, which allowed discussion of reform. The 
Governor-General added that he would not allow any 
discussion of constitutional questions in private 
meetings, or even at meetings of the zem- 
stvo. Stronger measures were taken at St. 
Petersburg, where several Liberals were thrown 
into prison for making plans to promote the election of 
Liberals to the Duma. In fact the most striking cir- 
cumstances about the birth of the new régime were the 
want of official pomp, or ceremony, or appearance of 
pleasure, and the immediate withdrawal of rights 
already enjoyed. 

If the circumstances of its birth are not inspiring, 
the scheme itself has little to offer to the long expecta- 
tions of the reformers. It creates a body with most 
inadequate powers and elected on a bad and restricted 
system. The Manchester Guardian says quite truly 
that the Duma bears a strong resemblance to the body 
that we are setting up in the Transvaal. It is an 
assembly that can discuss but cannot make or veto 
laws. It is partly modelled on the German constitu- 
tion, for it is to stand to the Council of the Empire in 
the same relation as the Reichstag to the Bundesrath. 
It is interesting to reflect that Japan also borrowed its 
main features from Germany when it organised its 
constitution. But the position of the Duma is 
more subordinate to the Council of Ministers 
than that of any other assembly to any other 
second chamber, and no other second chamber is 
composed purely of officials. The Duma can only 
address the Tsar through this bureaucratic body. 
There is to be official control over its reports of pro- 
ceedings and speeches. The franchise arrangements 
are eccentric, but they are clearly designed to reduce 
the democratic element toa minimum. The towns are 
only to have twenty-eight members and the property 
qualification is so high that in Odessa it is computed 
that the single member to be elected by this city 
of half a million people will be elected by 7,000 
electors. 

It is not surprising that this scheme has excited 
very little enthusiasm and that it is common talk 
that the Tsar has given no more power to his people 
than he could help, and that in giving it he has 
shown no little ingenuity in making what seems 
little on paper still less in fact. It is the minimum of 
power given with unconcealed reluctance, and there is 
no doubt that if at some time it could be safely done this 
minimum would be withdrawn. Yet with all its reserva- 
tions the scheme marks an important advance and an 
advance of the kind from which retreat is not often easy. 
The arrangement gives to Russian reform what it has 
always needed, a centre and a base of action. As M. 
Gerault-Richard says, in the Petite Republique, ‘‘ When 
once they have met the Russian deputies will not look 
blankly at each other.” The Zemps puts it in another 
way when it says that it will necessarily tend to form a 
Russian public opinion which before the war did not 
exist. Doubtless the Tsar’s advisers think that by 
arranging a high franchise in the towns and by 
favouring the peasants they wiil secure a more or less 
amenable body which will not encourage the propagation 
of reform. Five years ago this might have succeeded, 
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But to-day itis doubtful if any body of Russians could 
be found outside the officials who would not favour 
reform, and it is probably too late to play off the 
peasant against the Liberal. The zemstvos became 
centres of reform by the same law that will make this 
body obey the governing movement of the time. We 
are sanguine about the constitution not because we 
think it a good one but because we think that no 
Assembly, whatever the safeguards suggested by the 
bureaucrats, can fail to act as aschool of reform anda 
focus of Liberalism. The bureaucracy knew well 
enough what it had to fear when it forbade the zemstvos 
to organise a national scheme for helping the wounded 
and orphans in the war. 





HOW VOLUNTEERS SHOULD BE TREATED. 


HERE has been for some time, as is but too appa- 
rent, much dissatisfaction and unrest in the 
Volunteer Force of Great Britain. This feeling, so 
lethal to efficiency, which in a purely voluntary force 
depends to a very great extent upon the manner in 
which it is treated and appreciated by the State, took 
its rise when conditions of efficiency, which the avoca- 
tions in civil life of a large number of officers and men 
of the Volunteer Force prevented them from fulfilling, 
were invented by the War Office, and characteristically 
persisted in, although they were foundto be unwork- 
able in many of the best corps. The growing discon- 
tent was considerably added to by the issue of a special 
order, issued to the Volunteer Force on December 24, 
1901, known as the Volunteer ChristmasCard,in which 
they were informed by the War Office that at length 
it had been determined to take them seriously. This 
missive, published during the war in South Africa, 
to which the Volunteers contributed 589 officers and 
19,267 N.C. officers and men, besides 6,209 to the 
Imperial Yeomanry, who together formed a proportion 
only of the large numbers, some 80,000, who volun- 
teered for the war, was not intended probably to insult 
those to whom it was addressed; it was the outcome 
of the utter want of tact and consideration for which 
the institution in Pall Mall is so notorious. It had, 
however, the natural effect of exasperating the Volun- 
teers, who, as they supposed themselves, and as the 
public generally concluded, had put a very serious seal 
indeed upon their already patriotic and gratuitous 
services to the State by going in thousands to South 
Africa and there sharing the perils and hardships of 
the campaign side by side and shoulder to shoulder 
with their brethren of the regular army, especially as 
their services in the war were praised most highly by 
such officers as Lord Roberts, Sir Thomas Kelly 
Kenny, Sir Ian Hamilton, and others. 

This state of feeling, due entirely to the meddling 
and muddling of the War Office, existed when Mr. Arnold- 
Forster was appointed Secretary of State for War. The 
early utterances of the latter as War Minister were so 
complimentary and sympathetic to the Volunteers that 
it was concluded that they had in him a friend who 
would set matters right for them, and that ashe stated 
on more than one occasion that they, the Volunteers, 
were the best material in the army, his efforts would be 
directed to the increase and development of that ‘‘ best 
material.” It is not necessary to enter here into de- 
tail as to the complete and woful disenchantment that 


speedily ensued. Suffice it to say that the present 
War Minister has shown himself to be the first who 
has been openly and actively hostile to the Volunteers, 
that since his accession to office wet blankets and pin- 
pricks have been liberally dispensed to them, that his 
intention to reduce the force by one-third, or 80,000 
men, is notorious, and that the latest feature of 
his administration in their regard has been an illegal 
circular ordering that all Volunteers shall be medi- 
cally inspected to ascertain their fitness or otherwise 
for service abroad, for which they have not en- 
gaged. This circular has been supposed tolerably 
generally to be a clumsy effort to reduce the numbers 
of the Volunteers. If this were the object, it has 
failed. All that it has accomplished is to emphasise 
to the world the want of intelligence which stamps 
War Office ways. 

The country must often ask itself why it is appar- 
ently a task of such enormous difficulty to treat the 
Volunteers in a manner which would content them and 
at the same time best serve the interests of the country. 
Compare our situation as regards the citizen army with 
that of America, which possesses only 20,000 regular 


troops and a merely nominal militia which is 
practically never trained, and which is _ no 
more an effective force than was our Militia 


before the Militia Acts of 1852 were passed. The 
strength of the American land forces lies in its 
National Guard or Volunteers, both for home defence 
and also for expanding the regular army in time of 
war. A rifle team of the 7th Regiment of these 
Volunteers came over from New York last year to 
shoot against a team of our Queen’s Westminster 
Volunteers. No country in the world, under any con- 
ditions of service, could have produced finer and more 
intelligent men than these American citizen soldiers, 
and if they are a specimen of the Volunteers of the 
United States—as doubtless they are—that Power has 
no more to fear as to her land forces than she has as 
to her Navy. These officers and men were astounded 
to hear how the Volunteers of Great Britain 
are snubbed and slighted by the Government in the 
person of the War Minister, and asked the very perti- 
nent question what other force we, as well as they, 
could have to stand between the people and the curse 
of conscription, which they would never endure, and 
which, they thought, was equally hateful and impos- 
sible to us Britons. It must be mentioned that in con- 
trast to our recent War Office administration 
America has been fortunate to possess for some years, 
up to latterly, one of the most able of men as War 
Minister, viz., Mr. Elihu Root, who has now been ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, in place of the ever to be 
lamented Mr. Hay. Mr. Root is a man of business and 
remarkable for his common sense, two factors 
which are conspicuous for their absence in our 
army administration. Being a civilian and feeling that 
he had no practical knowledge of the army, he was 
always ready to listen to the views of others, who 
from their experience were naturally better versed in 
the subject than he ; he did not consider his judgment 
from the moment he assumed his office as infallible on 
all military subjects, nor did he conclude that as a 
matter of course everyone who disagreed with him was 
ignorant and brainless. All possible encouragement was 
dealt out by the War Office under him to the Volunteers, 
who are treated with sympathy, and made to feel that 
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they are respected in the States and looked upon as 
one of the important pillars on which the safety of the 
country rests. There is no need for them to assert 
their position, as this is done for them by the Govern- 
ment and the public. 

The first and most important step, then, for the 
next Administration to adopt, with reference to the 
Volunteers, is to take a leaf out of the book of our 
brethren across the sea and to show the Volunteers 
that their services are recognised and appreciated by 
substituting sympathy and encouragement for snubbing 
and wet blanket. There is but little doubt that this 
will be done, for Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
when Secretary of State for War in the last Liberal 
Administration, was most sympathetic towards the 
Volunteers, and spoke of them in the House of Com- 
mons as ‘‘the popular and patriotic citizen army of 
Great Britain, whose robust vitality and vigorous 
growth are one of the most inspiriting signs of the 
times.” It appears to be somewhat regrettable that the 
Opposition should not have spoken out more definitely 
on the line they mean to adopt with regard to this 
citizen army; but one may safely conclude that with 
the warning presented to them by Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
who is probably a better asset to them and will cost 
the present Government more votes than Protection 
itself, his unfortunate policy will be totally reversed. 

In the early days of 1900, when matters looked 
very black for the Empire, and when the luckless war 
in South Africa showed that a nation which adopts the 
aggressive ré/e of crushing out the freedom and con- 
fiscating the territory of other civilised nations, how- 
ever small in numbers their population may be, should 
be able to dispose of a very large and efficient army, 
it was clearly felt that unless the auxiliary forces of 
the Crown came forward and offered to serve in the 
war, under conditions for which they had not enrolled 
themselves, there was not the remotest chance of 
defeating the Boers. As the latter had been, cleverly 
no doubt, driven into the struggle, the prestige of 
Great Britain was a thing of the past if she failed to 
emerge successfully from the campaign. 

Accordingly the most sympathetic attitude was 
adopted towards the Auxiliary Forces, and especially 
to the Volunteers. Lord Lansdowne announced in 
the House of Lords, and Mr. George Wyndham in 
the House of Commons, that they had decided to 
create a separate department in the War Office for 
the Auxiliary Forces, which was to be under an official 
to be termed Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces, 
and to be assisted by a staff officer for Militia and 
another for Volunteers ; that all these officers were to 
be selected from those who were known to be persona 
grata to the forces concerned. Shortly after a third 
staff officer for Yeomanry was appointed, as the 
then Secretary of State for War determined to 
increase the establishment of the latter to 35,000. 
These measures gave unmitigated satisfaction to the 
Auxiliary Forces ; the new Inspector-General was in- 
structed to visit and inspect as much as possible, and 
to make much of his charge. It might have been sup- 
posed that this new system would at least have been 
givenafairtrial; but no, no sooner were Lord Lansdowne, 
Mr. George Wyndham, and Lord Wolseley, a strong 
advocate for the appointment of an Inspector-General 
for the Auxiliary Forces, gone from the War Office than 
the old traditional jealousy of these forces rose again, 


with the result that the staff officers for Militia and 
Volunteers were taken away from the Inspector- 
General without consulting him, or even informing 
him beforehand, and his department and its usefulness 
restricted and crippled. Under the latest régime the 
Inspector-General has been abolished, and in place of 
his office a less important one of Director of Auxiliary 
Forces has been created, who is not allowed to carry 
out inspections, but who is tied down to be a mere 
office man under the Adjutant-General, who has more 
to do with regard to the regular army alone than any 
one official can perform. 

It would be impossible within the scope of this 
article to enter into details as to the best means of 
making the most of our citizen army. The cardinal 
conclusions arrived at by me after many years study 
of the Volunteers and four years of recent experi- 
ence of their administration are as follows: The world 
is governed by sympathy, and Volunteers are no excep- 
tion to this rule ; the Government should leave no stone 
unturned to prove to them that their gratuitous service 
to and their self sacrifices for the country are really 
valued, and also the patriotic spirit, which, as the Duke 
of Norfolk’s Royal Commission pointed out, they 
have spread and kept alive throughout the country. 
Secondly, there should be some consistency and 
continuity in their treatment, and the present attempts 
to manufacture them into mock regulars should be 
given up for good and all. Yearly camps should be 
encouraged, but not enforced; Volunteers will go 
eagerly into camp if their civil employments permit, 
but there are many, and often the best, Volunteers who 
cannot leave their civil work at the time their corps 
goes into}camp. 

To shoot well is not only nowadays the most im- 
portant quality of a soldier, but it includes three- 
quarters of his usefulness. Ranges should be provided 
without exception for all Volunteers and every facility 
and encouragement given to shoot. 

The Volunteers and the rest of the Auxiliary 
Forces should be administered and governed by a 
separate department of the War Office, under an 
Inspector-General ; Lord Lansdowne’s and Mr. 
George Wyndham’s pledges to Parliament of March, 
1900, should be redeemed ; and the Auxiliary Forces 
should be removed entirely from the control of the 
Adjutant-General who, as an official, has usually been 
unsympathetic if not hostile to them. If such measures 
are carried out with a will, there is no doubt that the 
strength and the quality of our Volunteers will be deve- 
loped to the uttermost, and that they would be made 
throughout equal to the Volunteers of the United 
States of America both in quantity and quality—and 
be, as they are in that country, an unsurmountable 
barrier against the curse of conscription. 

ALFRED E. TURNER. 





PROFESSOR DARWIN'S ADDRESS. 
DDRESSES such as that of which Professor 
George Darwin delivered the first part to the 
meeting at Capetown justify the continued existence 
of the British Association. From the earliest days of 
the Association the presidential addresses, general and 
sectional, have been a main feature of the proceedings. 
Each great English man of science, as he in turn 
occupies the presidential chair, is compelled for once 
to come down to the common level of educated man- 
kind and unpack his heart with words that all can under- 
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stand. Itis a fine exercise forthe great man once in 
a way, and we commoners derive no little stimulus 
and profit from his efforts. We see the work, dimly it 
may be, but undistorted and genuine, the actual 
thing as the worker himself presents it, not 
the bedizened travesty with which the populariser 
is ever ready to put us off. In Germany they have an 
association modelled pretty closely on our own, with 
this curious distinction, that presidents are not required 
to give addresses. How many characteristics in the 
intellectual aims and methods of the two nations are 
illustrated by this small difference ! 

But we at any rate, as Professor Darwin says, 
‘‘ want to know,” and thankful are we that men suchas 
he can still be found willing to expound their work to 
us. Never perhaps did we ‘‘ want to know” with a 
better reason than at this moment. Experimental 
philosophy is making or has just made an advance 
which in its consequences can be compared only with 
the recognition of the principles of gravitation or of 
chemical affinity. Something huge is in sight. The 
few who are in touch with that advance 
tell us that the universe has for them already a 
new meaning. The many, to whom a page of Larmor 
or J. J. Thomson is even more inscrutable than the 
phenomena themselves, would dearly like to get a 
glimpse of these wonders, and to fit them into that 
scheme of nature which every thoughtful man is con- 
tinually making and modifying for himself. The Presi- 
dent’s address for this year is in effect an attempt to 
show the place of the new discoveries in such a 
universal scheme, and to enable the intelligent reader 
to co-ordinate them with what he already knew or 
imagined as to the evolution of the universe and its 
inhabitants. And so for the third time a Darwin is 
grappling with the traditional problem of his house. 
‘* This choice of a subject has, moreover, been almost 
forced upon me by the scope of my own scientific 
work, and it is, I think, justified by the name which I 
bear.” Evolution, we are told, whether of the cosmos 
or of living organisms, is a passage through a series of 
positions of comparative stability. The series of such 
points is indefinitely long. It began in a past we can- 
not fathom, and for it no end can be predicted. Such 
a process of evolution we have come to regard with 
familiarity in its operations among living beings. The 
conception is part of an ordinary mental stock-in-trade. 
As applied to the province of astronomy science has 
for at least a century been confident in the assurance 
that some such process is at work; though there have 
been warnings that any specific statement of its mode 
of action should only be accepted with reserve. Now, 
lastly, we learn that in chemistry also, the region 
where differentiation is finite and transmutability has 
survived merely as a wild and hopeless surmise, a 
similar process of unrolling is no longer a vague phan- 
tom but an observed fact. It is this doctrine of a 
three-fold evolution which Professor Darwin has taken 
for his subject. Were his address confined to a lucid 
exposition of that theme its value would be high. But, 
if we may judge from the part already published, Pro- 
fessor Darwin does not so limit himself. He indi- 
cates with no obscurity that he is ready for a further 
step. To those who are watching the progress of 
evolutionary thought the address is especially re- 
markable for the hints which it contains that the 
author is prepared to regard the three kinds of 
evolution as actually phases of a single process. In 
general terms or in the language of metaphor 
many such utterances have been made before, 
but we do not recall that any modern thinker of 
Professor Darwin’s credentials has ever so openly con- 
templated this possibility. The birth, persistence, and 
ultimate decay or replacement of type in the cosmical, 
chemical, and living worlds are all manifestations of 
stability or instability, a parallel which constitutes the 
principal thesis of the address, 


The atom, as represented by Thomson’s model, is 
‘a globe charged with positive electricity, inside 
which there are some thousand or thousands of cor- 
puscles of negative electricity, revolving in regular 
orbits with great velocities,” constituting “‘ a miniature 
planetary system.” A molecule—of water for instance 
—contains three such atoms ‘revolving about one 
another in some sort of dance which cannot be exactly 
described,” the whole molecular system being pro- 
bably comparable with that of a triple star. 

By the known laws which govern electricity in 
motion such a system cannot endure for ever. The 
atom is losing energy and sooner or later it will run 
down. Then the system must transmute itself into 
another needing less energy, and a new element 
appears. This new element will endure or become 
extinct according to the degree of stability with which 
it happens to be endowed. Long periods of slow 
change followed by climacteric catastrophes are what 
modern knowledge, in Professor Darwin's judgment, 
indicates as the probable sequence of events in the 
evolution of the inorganic world. The systems of 
stars, planets, atoms, corpuscles, cycle, and epicycle 
are, or at least may be expected to prove, in reality the 
same, differing in scale but alike in essence. That 
prodigious outline of creation traced by the sages of 
old in the large sweep of poetical figure is being cut 
deep by the firm graver of modern research, to stand 
as a permanent and true picture of the natural 
world. 

The essential likeness of these groups of pheno- 
mena being recognised and admitted, the nature of 
their differences is a further problem. Can the physicist 
expound that also? The relations between the parts 
of that unit we call a planetary system or a triple star 
are we must believe primarily gravitational. Though 
the corpuscles of the atom, or the three atoms in the 
molecule of water, may have some such relation to 
each other, yet they certainly have a relationship which 
is moreintimate. The unity of the molecule is a mani- 
festation of what is called chemical affinity—an expres- 
sion admittedly vague, but surely implying factors of a 
very different order. Some statement of the new views 
as to these relationships is greatly to be desired and we 
hope to find some indication of them in the Johannesburg 
portion of the address. But whatever the nature of 
their unity, we are encouraged to look on the series 
of chemical elements as survivors only of a fuller series, 
which by reason of superior stability have outlasted 
their brethren, themselves in turn to be replaced here- 
after. 

Lastly, of the third phase of the evolutionary pro- 
cess, the genesis of living forms and the nature of their 
stability, Professor Darwin also speaks. In a signifi- 
cant paragraph he says that his knowledge of other 
systems leads him to ‘‘ doubt whether biologists have 
been correct in looking for continuous transformation 
of species.” He declares for the doctrine now called 
‘*Mutation.” He would ‘‘rather expect to find 
slight continuous changes occurring during a long 
period of time, followed by a somewhat sudden transfor- 
mation into a newspecies, or by rapid extinction.” To the 
prophets of the pure Darwinian faith this pronounce- 
ment will come as a dangerous and reactionary utter- 
ance. We fear, indeed, that Charles Darwin himself 
would have looked upon it as sad heresy. If a new 
species is begotten of an old one at all as radium is of 
uranium, then the definite structure of the new species, 
like that of radium, is native and inherent in it, not 
built up by long years of selection. By so much is the 
scope of Natural Selection limited and its importance 
reduced. Yet, however disappointing it may be to de- 
votees of that fascinating principle, this is the direction 
in which experimental knowledge of heredity and varia- 
tion emphatically points. The leaders in those advances 
are slowly preparing themselves to recognise that the 
genesis of species may be a determinate evolution, in a 
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sense far more literal and precise than was dreamed of 
by the founder of the science. The application of the 
idea of stability to organic forms may then cease to 
be metaphorical. 

In this brief notice we have attempted to show 
some of that first instalment of ‘‘dust and diamonds” 
which Professor Darwin exhibited to an audience at 
Capetown—and he tells us that science is still work- 
ing at ‘‘ the surface mines ” ! 





“RESEARCH” IN AMERICA. 


O one who has had an opportunity of a wide read- 

ing in the Press of the United States, especially 

in its comments on the Rhodes endowment, can doubt 

that the average American regards the universities of 

Great Britain as much inferior to those of his own coun- 

try. This conviction is due to several causes and particu- 

larly to the alleged indifference of those universities to 
research. 

Oxford and Cambridge tutors are said to be content 
with preparing their pupils for the passing of 
examinations and to do littl or nothing to 
stimulate and guide original investigations. This neglect 
of provision for the highest function of the scholar is a 
striking contrast not only to the attitude of the German 
universities but also to that of the American, which have 
so largely been formed on German models. In America, 
it is pointed out, every university student who has any 
ambition to become a real scholar follows up the normal 
four years at college with a post-graduate course, in which 
he devotes himself to the sublime task of widening the 
bounds of knowledge. There is a growing tendency on the 
part of American secondary schools to demand the doctor- 
ate, which attests this period of investigation as a neces- 
sary qualification for a post on the staff; while English 
schools are still content to accept men who come to them 
straight from the examination grind. So great is the promi- 
nence given by the present-day American writers to this 
consideration that it is becoming generally adopted to de- 
termine the use of the words “college” and “ university,” 
the former being now used to denote a place of education, 
and the latter a place of research. The road upward from 
the kindergarten reaches its highest level in the univer- 
sity interpreted in this sense. On this exalted plane the 
best American universities now stand, thus looking down 
upon the lower rank occupied by Oxford and Cambridge 
and other well-meaning but futile exponents of scholastic 
ideals. 

It must be confessed that the attention given to scien- 
tific investigation by some of these institutions has been 
fruitful in results of which there is every reason to be 
proud. Johns Hopkins, for example, is known all the world 
over for its volumes of special studies and its periodical 
publications in various branches of learning. But the 
Englishman who is startled by this claim of American pre- 
eminence and by the mass of information of the activity 
of American universities in research which he will find 
quickly adduced in support of it would do well not to be 
in too great a hurry to clothe himself in sackcloth and 
ashes. In looking into the matter a little more closely he 


‘may begin to discover that the epithet “superstitious,” 


used by Professor Barrett Wendell of the American be- 
lief in education, would apply to the American belief in 
research also. He may even find the enthusiasm for 
original investigation taking such forms as to show that 
the time and energy of the investigator would be better 
spent in the commonplace labour of seeking an ordinary 
education. 

As a specimen of the kind of research work that is 
accepted bv leading universities as a sufficient qualification 
for the doctorate, one may quote a dissertation presented 
not ong ago to the University of Chicago on “ The Treat- 
ment of Nature in German Literature from Guenther to 
the Appearance of Geethe’s Werther,” Aceerding to an 


account of this production contributed by Dr. Kuno 
Francke in a letter to a newspaper, the writer, instead of 
studying the causes of the gradual emancipation of German 
writers from artificial conceptions of natural scenery, 
simply strings together random extracts from poems, 
letters, etc., and on the strength of such material traces a 
literary “development” in the fashion exhibited in such 
a passage as this: 

“Brockes discovered the charms of autumn and winter, 
and in due time they became the subject of song (Klop- 
stock, Claudius, Stolberg), despite the anacreontic poets, 
who persisted in seeing only their disagreeable features. 
A similar change occurs in the letters of this period. Frau 
von Gottsched prefers working at her desk to sleigh riding 
(1735), but Klopstock enjoys skating from sunrise to sunset 
(1768). . . . It is quite remarkable that, as early as 
1722, Elisabeth von Orléans expresses her delight in seeing 
the phenemenon of a thunderstorm. Not until many 


years later do we find an adequate appreciation of its 
majesty (Lichtenberg).” 


But this kind of thing is edification itself compared with 
some other products of the activity of post-graduate students 
—with computations, for example, of the average sentence- 
length of an author at various stages in his career, or of 
his preference for one adjective rather than another in his 
descriptions of particular flowers. I have myself come 
across the case of a student of English literature to whom 
was allotted the ennobling task of reading several volumes 
of Scott with the sole object of ascertaining the number 
of sentences ending with a preposition. 

Probably it is to the Carnegie Institution at Wash- 
ington that we should turn for the most brilliant examples 
of what can be done by zeal for investigation, untram- 
melled by the diversion of the professor’s talent to the 
banal employment of teaching undergraduates. This insti- 
tution has been established on a generous foundation for 
the deliberate purpose of promoting research. By its aid 
there was recently conducted an important inquiry under 
the direction of Dr. G. Stanley Hall—himself the President 
of the Clark University, another research institution—and 
Mr. C. E. Brown. Its subject was “The Cat and the 
Child,” and its results were published in the Pedagogical 
Seminary. This monograph, for my knowledge of which 
I am indebted to a summary in the New York Evening 
Post, consists of a statistical report of the attitude of the 
child to the cat based on the replies given by about three 
thousand children to a schedule of interrogations. The 
answers received to the question how the children 
acquired their cats leads to the conclusion that 
“the child values his cat because it is his own, and 
nearly one half of the cats mentioned in the returns have 
been homeless and have been rescued and adopted by 
the child. The two factors of ownership and pity or sym- 
pathy are very nearly equal, with the former slightly in 
the lead.” It is discovered, by means of statistics that 
cannot lie, that little girls pity the mice, rats, and birds 
which the cat catches, while the attention of the boys is 
“focussed on the success of the cat.” So, too, “with 
boys, interest in cat-fights increases from eight to 
fifteen, and decreases in girls of the same ages.” The 
cat is anthropomorphosed in a twofold manner: the 
child imputes his own feelings to the cat, and his own re- 
lation to his parents suggests to him a similar relation as 
existing between his pet and himself. As to the chastise- 
ment of cats, “ boys’ punishments are more often abrupt 
and severe; the girls more frequently resort to moral 
suasion.” Cat fumerals and other suggestive topics are 
treated with the same thoroughness. The main conclu 
sions, as now established for all time by the munificence 
of Mr. Carnegie backing the scientific insight of Dr. 
Stanley Hall, are that (1) the cat is popular as a pet; 
(2) it is more popular with girls than with boys; (3) the 
child’s attitude towards the cat is largely anthropomorphic, 
in which connection “one of the most interesting points 
brought out is the child’s inclination to make the test of 
right and wrong an objective conformity to the will of the 
owner”; (4) the keeping of pets tends to cultivate a sense 
ef responsibility ; and (5) this anthropomorphic play is a 
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mimic preparation for real life. 
of her children. 

Naturally such examples are infectious. We read 
of a State Normal School in Minnesota inviting mate- 
rial for a_ scientific study of one’s feeling about 
his own name as connected with his idea of self. 
With all respect to Dr. Stanley Hall, it is evident that 
these Western investigators have attained a loftier height 
of philosopkty than is touched by his queries respecting 
the cat. Each person contributing to the collection of 
data for this inquiry is requested to say, among other 
things, whether he ever wished that he might have 
another name, and, if so, what, and at what age; whether 
he ever had nick-names applied to him, and, if so, what 
they were and whether they were received with satis- 
faction, indifference, or resentment ; whether at any time 
he has made a change in the form of writing his name, as, 
for example, from John S. Jones to J. Smith Jones, or by 
changing the spelling, or by inserting a new initial, and, 
if so, for what reason; whether he has ever, in writing 
his ame, taken particular pleasure in joining the initials 
together in a certain way, or in ending with a certain 
flourish ; how he received the first addition by others of 
“Mr.” (or, in the case of a lady, “ Miss”) to his name ; 
how he has felt about the joining of titles or degrees to his 
name; and whether he can think of himself as the same 
personality under another name. In addition, married 
women are asked to describe any subjective experiences 
through which they passed on changing their names on 
marriage. 

The tendency to make a fetich of research is not 
escaping vigorous remonstrances from American observers 
who are not carried away by a fine-sounding term. Thus, 
Dr. W. de Witt Hyde, President of Bowdoin, one of the 
best of the smaller New England colleges, has recently 
said: “The twentieth century finds us just a bit tired of 
the German’s peculiar type of scholarship, with its zeal 
to heap up new acquisitions of knowledge regardless of 
relative worth, sense of proportion, attractiveness of form, 
or either esthetic or practical use. . It is just begin- 
ning to dawn upon us that a grain of inspiration is worth 
many ounces of information; that an ounce of compre- 
hension is worth many pounds of aggregation; and that 
a single pound of art is worth many tons of science.” The 
mischief of the research mania is showing itself in two 
directions. In the first place, it is hindering instead of 
promoting the effective contribution of America to produc- 
tive scholarship. Secondly, the emphasis laid on 
original investigation in the equipment of a 
candidate for a teaching post in the high schools stimu- 
lates qualities which do not make for success as a teacher. 
As the Evening Post puts it, during the years when a 
man’s opportunities of acquisition and growth are 
greatest, “he is too often frittering away his strength 
on some profitless task, and he not seldom loses in the 
process his niceness of distinction between what is signi- 
ficant and what is idle pedantry.” Accordingly, there is 
found to be a real danger lest these years of more or less 
misdirected effort will give “such a twist to the teacher's 
mind” that he will lose his sense of the real needs of 
his pupils. The charge of intellectual otherworldliness 
has often been brought against men who proceed without 
a break from the university examination room to a form- 
mastership in a secondary school, but the risk of this 
lack of adaptation would seem to be far greater in the 
case of am American teacher who has just crowned his 
post-graduate course with the coveted Ph.D. 


Truly wisdom is justified 





MATTHEW ARNOLD AND THE GRAND STYLE. 


ATTHEW ARNOLD was a critic who laid down 

the soundest principles of judgment and then 

built the oddest conclusions upon them. His generalities 
are better than his particularities. Indeed, there often 
seems to be some lapse of thought between his theories 


and their application; or rather when he comes to par- 
ticularities he is apt to cast away all his theories 
and follow some irrational whim of his own. He will 
talk about poetry in general most wisely and then re- 
mark that Shelley’s letters are likely to outlast his poetry. 
He will lay down the principles upon which Homer ought 
to be translated in a manner which seems to provide us 
with a real standard of judgment for all literature; and 
from these principles he will conclude that Homer ought 
to be translated into English hexameters. The lectures 
On Translating Homer have lately been republished by 
Messrs. John Murray, with an introduction and notes by 
Dr. W. H. T. Rouse, at the moderate price of 3s. 6d., and 
it is to be hoped that this new edition will find many 
readers. The book, whatever you may think about Eng- 
lish hexameters, is as well worth reading as when it first 
came out; for, as Dr. Rouse says, it deals with first 
principles. | Matthew Arnold, in analysing the qualities 
of Homer, tells us what he thinks are the qualities of 
all the greatest literature. He provides us with a standard 
by which to judge all kinds of imaginative writing, from 
the epic to the novel, a standard by which we are to decide 
not merely whether a writer is successful in doing what 
he sets out to do, but also whether he is trying to do the 
best possible. 

This attempt to establish a standard is not often 
made by critics of our time. They tell us what emotions 
a book excites in them, and perhaps what the writer has 
tried to do and how far he has succeeded in doing it. But 
they make no attempt to tell us whether his ambition is 
high or low or what is the difference between a high and 
low ambition. 

But Matthew Arnold tries to establish a kind of 
hierarchy of literature. One kind of literature he insists 
is higher than another, and the writer who succeeds with 
one kind is greater than the writer who succeeds with 
another. The particular matter which provokes him to 
expound his principles js the difference between epic 
poetry and ballad poetry. Some critics of his time said 
that Homer could best be represented for English readers 
in the style of the English or Scotch ballad. Matthew 
Arnold replied that Homer was like the ballad-makers in 
several respects. He was rapid, he was plain and direct, 
both in his syntax and in his words; he was also plain 
and direct both in his matter and his ideas, but he 
differed from them and transcended them altogether in his 
nobility, and that the outward and visible sign of this 
nobility was the grand style, to which Homer attains when- 
ever his matter requires it but which the ballad-makers 
seldom even attempt. 

It is to be regretted that Matthew Arnold never wrote 
more at length on the grand style. He gives a good many 
examples of what he means by it, and he makes it quite 
clear that his grand style is not a trick that can be taught 
by means of a gradus ad Parnassum, but the expression 
of a state of mind, a mood natural and habitual only to 
the greatest writers ; to those who, with the loftiest powers, 
treat of the greatest matters in a manner worthy of them. 
Now, we can all see that there is a difference of mood 
between the words of Antony : 

“ Unarm, Eros; the long day’s task is done” 
and the words of even the most serious of Mr. Kipling’s 
Barrack Room Ballads. Shakespeare expresses for us 


the emotion of a great man facing death with perfect 


seriousness and simplicity and speaking for all the world 
in a universal language fit for all men. But Mr. Kipling 
uses a Cockney dialect to express the words of a Cockney 
soldier, a dialect half impudent and half shamefaced. 
His soldiers are aware of the inadequacy of their lan- 
guage for any kind of art except the art of chaff; they 
know that they are in danger of bathos whenever they 
spea' of serious things, and so they speak of serious 
thin, with an intentional bathos; they chaff their own 
sorrows and parody their own sentimentalities. They are 
for ever conscious of this failure to express their own 
emotions, and they are eareful to express their conscious- 
ness of that failure so that they may persuade us that it 
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is intentional and comes from manly reticence. Verse 
written in this style may be interesting, and even pathetic, 
but it can only express the state of mind of a certain class 
of men, of men capable only of an imperfect and un- 
willing nobility of thought still more imperfectly 
expressed. 

Now, the old English or Scotch ballad is as far from 
Mr. Kipling’s Barrack Room Ballads as they are 
from Homer or Shakespeare. The old ballad-writers 
were quite serious; they had no false shame about saying 
what they felt. They did not laugh at themselves or at 
their readers. They were, like Homer, quite simple and 
direct; and yet, as Matthew Arnold says, anyone 
ought to be able to see the difference between the spirit 
of their best works and the spirit of Homer and the other 
greatest poets. Sometimes the ballad-makers do reach 
the grand style for a few lines, but it seems only a lucky 
accident with them; whereas the grand style appears to 
be always at Homer’s command and the mood which it 
expresses habitual to him. 

There is, in fact, a difference of mood between 
Homer and the ballad-makers as there is a difference of 
mood between Homer and Mr. Kipling, and if we are to 
reach the secret of the grand style we must analyse that 
difference. The ballad-makers at their best write with 
admirable directness and simplicity. They are quite free 
of self-consciousness; they have some story to tell us; 
and their one object is to tell it as plainly, tersely, and 
vividly as they can. Yet we are conscious, as we read 
them, of a difference between their minds and ours, just 
as we are conscious of a difference between our minds 
and those of Mr. Kiplings soldiers. They are interested 
in their own affairs, we feel; they are writing for men 
like themselves, who know their country and society. They 
are provincial, so to speak, in time as well as in 
place. They are like gifted rustics telling some story of 
their own village to an audience of their own villagers, 
and as we listen to the story we have to make allowances 
for the peculiar circumstances in which it is told. We 
have to make no such allowances in the case of Homer, 
or at least only now and then. His story is told to all 
the world. There is no provincial narrowness of interest 
in him. He seems to speak as if he were addressing all 
the ages, and his mind appears to be concerned with 
matters of universal interest. Life for him and for all 
the greatest poets is not an affair of his own village and 
his own time, but of all men and all centuries, infinite 
and eternal; and he writes, not like a gossip, who is 
eager to tell what he has seen over the garden wall, but 
like a philosopher, to whom all life is significant and 
representative. 

” ba — in thy sadness at the doubtful doom of human 
in 


These words could be applied to Homer but not 
to any ballad-writer; and it is the sense of the doubtful 
doom of human kind which makes the particular incident 
representative of the general life and gives the last touch 
of nobility to the language in which it is told. Homer, 
in fact, writes like one who has watched even the fiercest 
strife with a certain iofty detachment of mind. In the 
heat of the battle he remembers the elemental truths 
and that remembrance makes him speak of the com- 
batants with a calm impartiality of pity and praise. It 
is this calm impartiality which expresses itself in the grand 
style and makes the last excellence of literature and, in- 
deed, of all art. The master of the grand style feels life 
as keenly as any fierce partisan, but he feels it more uni- 
versally. There is lyrical emotion in him, but he is the 
lyrical poet of all the world. We notice and prize the 
grand style in men as well as in poetry; for there are 
some men who live strenuously yet are never partisans for 
themselves ; who speak and act as naturally and eagerly 
as children, yet always seem to be conscious that they 
are but part of some great whole and that all life has its 
rights and its dignity. They are capable of lofty cour- 
tesies in the heat of the battle, and they seem to lift what- 
ever strife they take part in to a higher level. Whatever 


they do and say seems to be representative and to have a 
significance beyond its immediate purpose. That extended 
significance is the chief mark of the grand style, both in 
life and in literature. The master of the grand style, we 
feel, understands and pardons. His view of life is not 
distorted by any disorder of the nerves, or by any inordi- 
nate appetite. He is disinterested not from lack but from 
completeness of sympathies. He has a reserve of power, 
accumulated from long habits of lofty contemplation, of 
which we are sensible in all that he says; so that he seems 
to move in tragedy, like a great doctor in a sick room, not 
like a reporter, whose business it is to make the most of 
horrors. 

We seem, for a time at least, to have lost this con- 
ception of literature as an expression of life that ought to 
be freed from the writer's own personal passions and in- 
firmities. Our writers, even the best of them, are eager 
to express every part of themselves, to indulge all their 
passing moods, and if they have a quarrel with the world or 
with certain things in it to make a copy of that quarrel. 
They are not even ambitious of the grand style or to 
be in the state of mind which it expresses. So our litera- 
ture is local and temporary and will no doubt seem to 
posterity full of 

“Old, unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 
Posterity will have to make allowances for it and 
to have a special interest in our time if it is to be inte- 
rested in our writings. We shall seem more old-fashioned 
than Homer, since our thoughts are local and temporary 
and applicable only to our own circumstances. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssIncHAM. 


INOR considerations ought not to divert our 
eyes trom the essential fact of Lord Curzon’s 
resignation. He has gone because the Government 
withdrew its support from the civil power in India 
and backed the military element against it. That is the 
last, and not the least, shameful or perilous of Mr. Bal- 
four’s desertions. Tactless as he is, Mr. Brodrick is 
rather a clever man, and he has succeeded in making 
Lord Curzon show the weakest side of his case and in 
suggesting that he desires to play off one military man 
against another, by way of reducing Lord Kitchener’s 
power. But thatisa side matter; the point is that a 
masterful, almost an ungovernable soldierhas been made 
the supreme power in our Indian dependency and has 
virtually been allowed to drive from office the most 
powerful of recent Viceroys. Is not that a great 
disaster? I believe Mr. Brodrick’s contention is that 
the present system of dual control involves great 
delays and much red tape in military administration. 
That is a question of detail—an important question if 
you like. But it is incomparably inferior to the issue 
now raised, which is the raising of the Commander-in- 
Chief to a height above the Council, whose Military 
Member is to be his tool. It is an added outrage that 
Lord Kitchener, while remaining in office, should have 
been allowed to present his case against the Viceroy 
in the columns of an English newspaper. 
* * * * * 

There is the more reason for backing Lord 
Curzon in this matter in view of the coming change 
of English Government and the vastly dispropor- 
tionate powers now residing in the head of the army, 
who will now be confronted only with a weak 
Viceroy. From all we learn Lord Kitchener by no 
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means deserved victory. He is not a conciliatory 
man, not a wise man in the treatment of his sub- 
ordinates. Good organiser as he his, no one would call 
him a great soldier, save in the loose talk at the 
dinner-table. He has deeply offended civilian senti- 
ment in India, and it is doubtful whether he was ever 
suited to the command. He has greatly increased the 
cost of keeping the Indian army and has made dan- 
gerous advances to the old forward policy on the 
North-West frontier. To that departure Lord Curzon 
must be adjudged a party, and when the anti-Russian 
policy took shape in the invasion of Tibet the Home 
Government exercised, and wisely exercised, a _ re- 
straining influence. But now the weight is thrown 
into the opposite scale, and supreme power is given 
to the military party, with all civilian India against 


them. 
* * * a7 


Taking all the circumstances into consideration 
Lord Minto’s appointment is a bad one. He goes out 
as Lord Kitchener’s ally in an anti-civilian policy. He 
goes out a strong and nota discreet Protectionist, 
against Lord Curzon’s firm representation of India’s 
supreme and vital interest in Free Trade. He is no 
orator—witness his lame and inaudible speech in the 
House of Lords—he is without magnetism. He did 
pretty well in Canada—save for one or two Protec- 
tionist speeches which he had no right to deliver—but 
his functions in Ottawa are not comparable to his new 
duties. We can only hope that his general tact and 
his great experience will help himin a position where, 
owing to Mr. Balfour’s shameful desertion, he cannot 
represent the civilian power as it ought to be repre- 
sented. 

. * 7 * * 

Of Lord Curzon’s career in India it is hard for a 
Liberal to speak with warm friendliness. It would 
have been more finely rounded off if he had resigned 
when the military movement against him first deve- 
loped. As it is, it presents a mixed aspect of brilli- 
ancy and failure. It has throughout been distinguished 
by remarkable personal qualities. Everyone knows 
Lord Curzon’s powers of work. In India he over- 
worked himself and strained a not too robust 
physique. He laboured late and rose early, denying 
himself sleep and labouring to become master of his 
enormous task. He showed great initiative and made 
most attractive speeches, which, up to the period of his 
educational policy and his partition of Bengal, made 
him very popular with the native element. To such a 
temperament the atmosphere of the gorgeous East 
offered many temptations, and to most Liberal friends 
of India his later policy must seem visionary, head- 
strong, over-ambitious, even unbalanced. He has been 
a Viceroy of the Disraelian type, though, of course, 
far more sober and more serious than Lord Lytton. 

* * . * * 


For the moment the interest in his career turns on 
his reappearance in English politics. If for a space he 
re-enters the House of Commons and actively joins 
Lord Hugh Cecil, the Tory Party remains a Free 
Trade Party and Mr. Balfour will be whipped sharply 
to heel and away from Mr. Chamberlain, whose cause 
will then be irrevocably lost. There is hardness of 
grain in Lord Curzon’s character which came out con- 
spicuously in his conduct of the Greek claims on Crete. 
He is no humanitarian, but neither is he illiberal, and 


he possesses a strain of generosity and frankness 
contrasting sharply with the absence of these quali- 
ties in Mr. Balfour. He has been very badly treated ; 
hisis a proud, self-contained nature, and he will take 
his revenge. Even if he has soon to go to the Peers, 
his great powers of oratory must tell. In any case, if 
he forms an alliance with the ablest Tory in the House 
of Commons, those two personal factors will, I pro- 
phesy, dominate the situation, and, if health remains 
to Lord Curzon, secure a future for Toryism, now 
dying fast of Balfouritis. 
is to be welcomed. 


I think such a combination 
It will, at all events, take politics 
out of the rut of meanness into which it has fallen. 


* * * * * 


It is rather interesting to hear the views of Liberal 
candidates for county constituencies, as one hears 
them here in a quiet corner of Norfolk away from the 
babble of Babylon. They chafe under the delay in the 
election, but are quite confident of the issue. They 
count on the labourers making a clean sweep of Tory 
Protectionists. Indeed, the attitude of the average Con- 
servative M.P. on Chamberlainism is most meek. 
Usually he says something friendly of its author, and 
then adds hastily that he will do nothing to increase 
the cost of food. On the other hand, one hears that 
Eastern Counties farmers have been quietly told by 
Mr. Chaplin that though a 2s. tax on corn is of little 
value, they will do well to vote for it, for then the 
Protectionist Party will agitate for a 5s. duty. But 
the farmers’ vote is not always Protectionist, even in 
the Eastern Counties, for there is the Education Act, 
and there are the dealers in store cattle, whose interest 
isin free imports. Oa the whole, the Liberal managers 
get more and more sanguine as time goes on. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


“JOHN KNOX AND MR. LANG.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—The article published under the title “ John Knox 
and Mr. Lang,” in The Speaker of August 5, would have 
amazed me were I not accustomed to such criticisms from 
the Press and pulpit. The reviewer asks, “ Why should 
Mr. Lang think it necessary to write a big (sic) book on 
John Knox?” In the first place, 1 have not written “a 
big book,” but a volume of two hundred and eighty pages. 
Prof. Hume Brown’s Knox is in about 7oo pages, Dr. 
Cowan’s is longer than mine by more than a hundred 
pages, Dr. MCrie’s (1855) occupies 480 pages of close 
print. The critic proceeds to say that I “do not pretend 
that I think Knox himself worth writing about.” Certainly 
I do not “pretend” to think so. 1 do think so, especially 
since I look on Knox as “a great man.” The critic quotes 
my words to that effect. If my words are untrue, then I 
pretend “to think Knox worth writing about,” so the critic 
is wrong, however we like to take the question of my 
veracity. He can find my reason for writing this giant 
tome of 280 pages in my preface. I say that 1 want to 
get “behind tradition.” Our biographies of Knox and 
our histories of Scotland, down to this day, abound in false 
traditions about Scottish history, derived from Knox, from 
Spottiswoode (the tradition of Knox's birth in 1505 
is one of these; I learn from the first authority that this 
can now be demonstrated), from the memoirs of Sir James 
Melville, and other sources. I can and do prove this point ; 
I destroy false tradition in many places, and I have added 
not a few facts, overlooked by my predecessors. My re- 
viewer in the Atheneum (August 19), though he is not of 
my mind about Knox, and though he finds my “ reasoning 
frequently more ingenious than convincing,’ candidly 
admits that I “have certainly put many of the facts 
and incidents in a new light.” He gives no examples; 
I am not aware that any critic has given any examples; 
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but a desire to “ put many facts and incidents in a new 
light,” and to add new tacts and incidents was my reason 
for writing “a big book on John Knox.” The critic’s ques- 
tion is answered. 

It is true, as he says, that I do not love Knox’s Reforma- 
tion. Whatever our religious and theological opinions may 
be, | presume that we ail admit that a Christian Reforma- 
tion ought to be Christian. As to Knox's, Mr. Taylor 
Innes, a sympathetic biographer of Knox, remarks that 
“an unjust and un-Christian principle was unawares im- 
bedded in its foundation” (“it” is ‘“ Knox’s statesman- 
ship”). Why “unawares” 1 know not; but Knox, says 
another sympathetic biographer, Dr. Lorimer, “went to a 
tragical extreme of intolerance” not attained, according to 
Dr. Lorimer, by any of the other leading reformers. 1 
make no apology for disliking “tragical extremes of intoler- 
ance,” none for disliking “injustice”; none for detesting 
the anarchic doctrine that “every member” of a reformed 
community may murder Catholics “according to the 
vocation of every man, and according to that possibility and 
occasion which God doth minister. * | think you 
will not find this dictum quoted by any other biographer 
of Knox. i cite it from Laing’s Amox, Vol. V., p. 501. 
Again I do not apologise for disliking a Reformation in 
which the preachers claim the miraculous power of 
absolving or binding men’s sins “in heaven”; 
while the makers of these priestly pretensions to a 
miraculous gift reject ordination by imposition of hands, 
because ‘the miracle has ceased”! I also detest their 
claim to be obeyed, for example, in their political sermons 
and political prayers, “even as men should obey God, for 
who so hears Christ’s ministers hears himself.” Does your 
critic, do your readers, think a Reformation of this kind 
lovable? Wo they like being outlawed by preachers; boy- 
cotted, cut off from human intercourser Possibly they 
do not know that the Knoxian Reformation was of 
this kind. They may think Knox’s doctrine of “kill- 
ing no murder” improved by the undeniable tact 
that, twice within twelve months, he solemnly advo- 
cated, alternately, backing up each case by texts of 
Scripture, the doctrine of assassination and the doctrine 
of “passive resistance” (1554, 1558-1559). These ge facts 
which I find in Knox’s own works, but they are chronicled 
by none of his biographers. This curious reticence was 
one of my reasons for writing “a big book.” I am accused 
of “flippancy.” Knox's constant and violent self-contradic- 
tions would have moved even the gravity of Gibbon to 
mockery. Yet, with all this, | made no attempt (my critic 
thinks such an attempt would have been “appropriate and 
legitimate”) to “tumble Knox, if possible, from his 
pedestal.” 

There was more in Knox than the vivacious, untrust- 
worthy historian (his friends, in 1572, wished to mitigate 
the “acerbities” of his “taunts”), more than the intolerant 
and, in some respects, unjust politician. There was the 
man, and there was the unwearied, if unsuccessful, advo- 
cate of the cause of the poor and of education. The tragedy 
of Knox lay in the excellence of his heart and, as I say, 
“the intellectual errors.” of his head. To be sure the critic 
is not aware that I have drawn this distinction. If I under- 
stand him, he says that I do not draw it. 

I am said “not to allow that there is a problem, or 
that there are two sides.” On the other hand, I more than 
once emphasise the existence of the “two sides.” There is 
the Knox of the tender heart, who could not well bear to 
correct his own boys, “in an age,” I say, “as cruel to 
boys as was that of St. Augustine.” We remember the 
sufferings endured by the boy Cranmer and the boy Agrippa 
d’Aubigné. There was the Knox, I show, who was so 
unwearied a counsellor and comforter of women in spiritual 
distress. and even in spiritual hypochondria. As far as I 
am aware, I was the first of his biographers to quote Knox’s 
anecdote of how he “neglected” to bring before the civil 
powers an Anabaptist whom he could have denounced 
to the stake. There is the Knox of whom I say that as a 
man he would not have harmed a fly. It was by chance 
oversight that I omitted his procuring a pardon for Both- 
wellhaugh, who later murdered the Regent Moray. There 
is the Knox whom I praise for his “ disinterestedness,” 
for his “chivalrous contempt of wealth,” and for the 
“chivalry” of his mode of treating his Anglican accusers at 
Frankfort, whom, as I point out, he declined even to name 
in his account of that “trouble.” There is the Knox under 
whose influence, as I say, the preachers introduced “a new 
law of honour,” unknown to the nobles, except Buccleuch, 
the refusal of gifts even from their English allies. 

These favourable comments of mine, and many others, 
are my “frank ignoring of the larger and probably nobler 


features of the subject.” 1 summed them up in words which 
the reviewer quotes in my preface. He says that I “ con- 
iess in my preface what will by no means be found in my 
book.” How dare he say this ? 1 do mot “draw out a long 
indictment against Knox's personal covrage.” The reviewer 
knows that, as to Knox's “acts of timidity” I cite the very 
severe opinion of David Laing, Knox’s admiring biographer 
and editor, and that | speak of it as overstated. I take 
Knox's own view of Knox’s courage. Laing says “ happily 
he was not put to the test.” 1 never say ¢Aat: Knox, like 
Cranmer, might have won the victory over his “ fearful” 
nature. Knox tells a lady that he “fears he is not yet ripe” for 
martyrdom. It is not true that “only two instances” are 
given. Four are given. I say that “assassination had no 
terrors for him.” is ¢Azs in the character of a “coward” ? 
What he confessedly feared was to fall intothe hands either of 
Mary Stuart or Mary Tudor, or any hostile Government. 
He tled from Mary Stuart, when his coueague, Craig (ac- 
cused, like him, in a paper appended to an English de- 
spatch, of accession to Riccio’s murder), stood to his duty. 
Mr. Hume-Brown, in his John Knox (I., 207-211), takes my 
view of Knox's lack of “absolute self-effacement” in time 
ot peril (1557). Laing goes further. Mrs. MacCunn, 
in her excellent Life of Kmox, goes as far. I 
point out that B. Campion, S.J., showed the same 
reluctance to face martyrdom, but faced it after all. The 
facts are certain. They do not prove Knox a “coward”; 
nor do I say or think that they do. On just one point, in 
face of just one “test,” Knox was uncertain of his own 
valour. There is no “conundrum,” no ‘ problem” in all 
this. The “conundrum” is that to which I draw attention 
—the excellence of Knox’s heart as opposed to his earnest 
cries for persecution to the death and his frequent advocacy 
of assassination. I think these anarchic and persecuting 
projects the result of “an intellectval error,” of what Mr. 
Taylor Innes calls Knox’s “murderous syllogism.” The 
problem, which I do not “ignore,” but insist upon, is the 
struggle between Knox’s head and his heart. If “the balance 
for Knox’s credibility,” as an historian, is “ unexpected and 
overwhelming,” I suppose that somebody has refuted what 
I conceive to be my proofs that his history is in places un- 
consciously, in others consciously, unhistorical ? I am 
waiting this long time for refutation, ever since I treated 
the topic in the Scottish Historical Review for January, 
1905. I am anxious to be corrected, but, so far, I have 
only seen attempts at correction based on the effort to ex- 
tract what I think an unnatural sense from certain phrases 
of Knox ; and on the heroic suggestion that we should place 
a full stop for a comma, and, consequently, a full stop for 
a colon, in a text edited by David Laing from a manuscript 
which I have never seen. 

I shall care for “what most Scotchmen,” “ indignant ” 
Scotchmen, “believe” as to Knox when I have reasons to 
think it possible that they have read my “ big book,” and the 
three thousand closely-printed pages of Knox’s even bigger 
books, which the prolix Calderwood occasionally calls 
“prolix.” By way of correcting me, the critic says that 
“ Knox's plan of marrying” Mary Stuart to the heir of the 
House of Hamilton (but for the “rank bad luck” of her 
cousin Arran’s madness) would have been the very best 
solution of the European and Elizabethan complications. 
So I said myself !—Yours, etc., 


ANDREW LANG. 


WHISTLER AND THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1rR,—Thinking it might not be without some interest 
to a few critical and artistic people in this country, I wrote 
a letter on the 16th to the editors of the Times and Morn- 
ing Post, calling attention to the description which has 
been affixed to the Whistler placed a fortnight or more ago 
in the National Gallery. Evidently the editors of these 
papers do not think the actions of the authorities of the 
National Gallery of enough importance to note them, any 
more than these authorities think it necessary to promptly 
announce their acquisition; at any rate, the letter has not 
appeared up to the present. You, sir, may, however, think 
differently. 

Briefly, to the picture by Whistler, hung upon a shock- 
ing red screen, in full light, has been affixed a line of 
description, stating four facts, three of which are abso- 
lutely incorrect. 

ist. The title of the picture i8 not “Old Battersea 
Bridge.” 

2nd. The artist’s name is misspelled. 

3rd. Whistler did not belong to the British School. 
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Not only is it unpardonable that the authorities at the 
National Gallery should be allowed to perpetrate such 
ridiculous blunders, but it is equally amazing that no 
British critic has convicted them. 

No mention, save a flippant one of the “ British School,” 
have I seen, but I venture to say that if a dubious work 
by some cock-eyed primitive had been placed in the gallery, 
and there had been any chance to question anything about 
jt, the daily, weekly, and monthly journals would have im- 
mediately been full of scientifically critical attributions, 
discoveries, and disquisitions, all different, all contradic- 
tory, but all proving the infallibility of the critics on a 
sut ject which it is impossible for them ever to know any- 
thing positive about. But in the case of an authenticated 
modern picture, properly described and catalogued by the 
artist, outrageous blunders and ridiculous misstatements 
can be made by the national authorities and not a protest 
is raised. 

Either, therefore, the critics of this country do not 
visit the British Rooms of the National Gallery or do not 
know anything about what they see when they go there. 

Either alternative is pitiful, but a fact.—Yours, etc., 


JOSEPH PENNELL. 
14, Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C., August 22. 





TO PAIN, 


ERVANT of God, our spirits’ nurse, 
Tutor and craftsman of the spheres, 
Who drawest glory from the curse 
Of sin and want and primal tears, — 
From toil and sordid strain, through thee 
We win immortal liberty. 


The glint and flashing of thy sword 

Are fragments of the eternal Light ; 
Thou art the angel of the Lord 

With whom we wrestle in the night. 
It is thy ruthless steel whose shock 
Sculptures the man from shapeless rock. 


From stress of matter worlds are born, 
By stress of spirit souls are made. 
The clouds that stifle back the morn 
Are pierced by thine unerring blade. 
Behold how from the midnight strife 
There issues forth the light of Life ! 


The birth-pang of the race is thine, 
And joy is suckled at thy breast. 
It is thy ministry divine 
That takes the good and gives the best. 
Beneath thine overshadowing 
The sons of God together sing. 


Thine is the pang of falling leaf, 

Of fading flower, or wailing wind— 
Of June magnificently brief, 

And winter following swift behind ; 
Thine is the sob of rains that pass, 
Dripping athwart the kirkyard grass. 


In nakedness of puissant limb 
We see thy purity and might ; 
The vestures that would veil and dim 
Reveal us stark before thy light, 
Till all the passion of the soul 
Is won to thy supreme control. 


Thine were the mysteries of birth 
When yet the worlds chaotic lay. 
We struggle half-emerged from earth, 
And half imprisoned by the clay ; 

Only thy swift resistless hand 
Can free our limbs and bid us stand. 


O thou of Love the firstborn child, 
And thou of Love the living breath— 

We know, when thou hast strangely smiled, 
The message is of life, not death. 

Thou raisest those whom thou hast slain 

To two-fold being—mystic Pain. 


ArTHUR L, SALMON. 





LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


THE AMERICANS.* 


EMOCRACY, Whitman announced more than 
half a century ago, was ‘destined to prove an 
ideal of its own, or prove the most tremendous failure 
of all time.” By democracy he meant America, the 
only world State organised from the beginning upon 
democratic ideals. Half a century has not sufficed 
to decide which of these two will prove the final verdict 
ofhistory. The student especially concerned with the 
immediate future will set himself to gather every scrap 
of authentic information he can obtain concerning three 
nations whose changes and developments are going 
to prove the key to the history of the twentieth 
century—Russia, Japan, America. No more exhaustive 
study in a kind of national psychology has been made 
in recent years than the two works of Professor Muns- 
terberg which examine the nation of his adoption. The 
first, American Tracts, was an unflattering criticism of 
much of the life in that new race to whom has been 
given supremacy in the things at present valued by the 
world. The complementary picture is presented in 
these 600 pages, excellently translated by one of the 
author’s colleagues at Harvard. ‘‘The Philosophy 
of Americanism” the author suggests for an explana- 
tory title ; the aim being ‘‘to study the American man 
and his inner tendencies.” ‘‘ The lasting forces and 
tendencies of American life are my topics, and not the 
problems of the day.” Mr. Bryce approached the 
subject as an historian, familiar with the long courses 
of human change. Professor Munsterberg contem- 
plates the problem as a scientific psychologist, attempt- 
ing from the actual data given to probe down into 
the springs of action, the soul of a nation. No serious 
student of present affairs and the perplexing panorama 
of man’s purposes and being can afford to neglect the 
work of either the one or the other. 

Professor Munsterberg groups his discussion under 
four heads. The political life, in its variation from 
Presidential elections to problems of city government, 
is described as guided by the spirit of self-direction, 
economic life by the spirit of self-realisation, in- 
tellectual life by the spirit of self-perfection; and social 
life by the spirit of self-assertion. It is the self, the 
individual, which is everywhere emphasised as the 
effective unit of all action. It is a State in which that 
individual, divorced from all the restraining influences 
of ancient tradition or feudal responsibility, is deter- 
mined to advance unchecked to the fullest possible de- 
velopment of all his powers. ‘Laughing loud with the 
ache of great possessions,” the land exhibits an apothe- 
osis of the individual Will ; before whose affirmations 
and desires nothing stands unchallenged and secure. 
America to-day, that is to say, stands at exactly the 
opposite pole to Japan. Organised, both indeed effi- 
ciently, these two new world Powers reveal the ultimate 
influences of their respective principles. When the 
conflict between them arises there will meet not only in 
a kind of Armageddon the East and the West in their 
complete antitheses, there will be manifest also a more 
momentous struggle between two principles older than 
the beginnings of the world. 
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The tracing of this spirit of liberty, the self asser- 
tion and self direction of an indomitabie will, in all its 
developments of public and private enterprise, is 
the task undertaken by Professor Munsterberg. 
Humanity having crawled with labour out of the under 
regions of an old, tired Europe, is at last resolved to 
stand upright. The result is everywhere apparent: in 
fierce energies of competition between man and man 
in which the weakest speedily vanish and the victors 
appear prematurely old; in a certain atmosphere of 
defiance not only of the old monarchies but even of the 
commands of ‘‘whatever gods may be.” The American 
stands up to his Creator unashamed and unafraid. 
Above all, this will of eighty million individuals mani- 
fests itself in a buoyancy and optimism which refuses 
to acquiesce in the old traditional ills of life; and has set 
itself to remedy all, with but little apprehension of the 
long slow courses of improvement or the giant forces 
of evil. The excellence of this individual development 
appears in a condition in which each single life is found 
to count for something, and every child is born with 
limitless possibilities. Its deficiency is most manifest 
in the organisation of any communal and social effort ; 
to this atomistic vision of society Professor Munster- 
berg ascribes most of the evils of corruption in city 
government and the triumph of the mediocre in modern 
politics. 

‘*In the sphere of public life, the individual, or 
a more or less restricted group of individuals, feels 
that it must guide its own activities to the last detail, if 
these are to have for it any value or significance what- 
soever.” The political life of the United Statesisa 
result not of insight, but of will; it has not a logical 
but a moral foundation. It is will, not intellect, which 
has placed Mr. Roosevelt, the most typical figure in 
modern America, in the position of dictator. The 
strong-willed of all Europe are those who sought 
the new land beyond the sea; and the result is the 
incarnation of an energy almost demoniacal. ‘‘ Faint 
heart is not in the American’s dictionary.” In 
the struggle for wealth, in which that energy finds 
its natural satisfaction, there is manifest a com- 
bination of ruthlessness and compassion; both alike 
the means of satisfying the lust for the realisation 
of a dominant will. No race is so prone to sentimen- 
talism, even to an ‘‘ actual hysteria of solicitude”; no 
race exhibits the actual course of the economic cockpit 
more callous and revolting as the individual elbows his 
way to the front and tramples down the bodies of the 
slain. The common charge, indeed, that the American 
cares for nothing but money, is here effectively dis- 
pelled. The American citizen cares probably less for 
money than any other nation in the world, except, 
perhaps, his antithesis the citizen of Japan. He 
struggles for money because in this distorted ideal of 
human welfare which has grown up during the latest 
astonishing centuries, money has become symbolic of 
triumph and attainment. The acquisition of millions is 
desired, not for the enjoyment of those millions—he 
never spends them, and generally gives away the 
greater part of his fortune—but because here 
he stands in the sight of all men, by the one unchal- 
langeable test, efficient, successful; the soul having 
set itself to attain its heart’s desire and having 
succeeded in its quest. The energy which the knight 
of the Middle Age found satisfied in that military 
career which was then the test of achievement, finds 


in the twentieth century the enjoyment of a triumph as 
real, if not entirely so romantic, in “‘ scalping” a railway 
or engineering a corner in pork or lard. The true 
American having gota million will set himself to get 
two ; ‘‘he prizes the gold he gets primarily as an indica- 
tion of his ability.” Professor Munsterberg is at pains 
to dispel the notion that America is a gambling nation. 
The American never gambles. The idea of surrender- 
ing the will to the caprice of chance is wholly repugnant 
to him. The rumour that a prominent politician 
had been seen spending money at the tables of 
Monte Carlo was almost enough to ruin his future 
career, the unfortunate man being not so much con- 
demned as immoral as despised as a fool. The Ameri- 
can only bets on a certainty, only plays with marked 
cards, only accepts the hazard of chance when, asa 
matter of fact, he believes that his cunning and ability 
can deflect the needle towards him and away from his 
opponent. It is the bluff, not the chance, which makes 
the popularity of poker; the ‘‘ certain tip” of which 
all others are ignorant which induces him to invest on 
Stock Exchange ; he Anows his jumping frog can beat 
his opponent’s before he accepts the challenge; and 
would never enjoy the winnings of the triumph of his 
favourite horse if he could not ascribe it to a capacity 
of judicious selection which is lacking in other men. 

The Frenchman prizes money as such; when he 
has earned enough to be sure of a livelihood he retires 
in order that he may live his life. The American 
“would not for any price,” says this writer, “give up 
the occupation of making money.” He has no means 
of enjoyment except in the struggle and no test of 
success outside it. ‘*‘ The economic life means to the 
American a realisation of efforts which are in themselves 
precious. It is not the means to an end, but is its 
own end.” ‘*Economic usefulness is the test of 
action, and economic value the one thing worth 
creating.”” They speak in America of industrial 
movements with as much general interest as 
one would find manifest in Europe over politics, 
science, or art. Professor Munsterberg devotes 
many chapters to examination of American religion 
as well as to American achievement in paint- 
ing, poetry, architecture, and other arts. He is 
forced to conclude that at best these are on the side 
track, cut off from the main stream of dominantinterest. 
‘*The entire American people are in fact profoundly 
religious ;” for which the quaintest evidence is advanced 
in the statement that “‘ an avowed atheist is not received 
in any social circles above that of the ordinary saloon.” 
Life in America is ‘‘ purer, simpler, and more moral than 
in Europe.” Yet as one reads one feels more and more 
intensified the vision, as seen by Candida in Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s play, of congregations assembling Sunday after 
Sunday to learn that the love of money is the root of all 
evil; and on Monday morning returned with an in- 
reased zest to the counting-house each to concentrate 
all his faculties upon money-making for the remainder 
of the week. 

Professor Munsterberg’s book is exhaustive. Every 
page contains some challenging affirmation or illustra- 
tion. The work is complete, satisfying, convincingly 
alive. Two questions which haunt all its pages remain 
at the close unanswered. The first is; Will it last? The 
second: To what end? How far is it possible to 
prophesy that a nation in which the individual will 
counts for so much and the communal ideal for so 
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little will survive its plunge into the chaos of world 
politics ? Already ‘‘ Expansion” is creating a Presi- 
dential and Senatorial oligarchy. ‘‘ Imperialistic in- 
stincts,” the present author holds, are “ but a pass- 
ing intoxication.” It is doubtful if this intoxica- 
tion will pass without the sobering experience of 
calamity. What end of human action emerges from 
the furnace of the economic struggle? Is the 
attainment of the heart’s desire, as in so much of a 
former experience, to be accompanied by a leanness of 
soul? America has yet contributed practically nothing 
to the world’s creative art, and offers only an economic 
supremacy of its nature transitory. Is the new type 
for which Whitman longed to find here fruition after the 
pitiful failures of all the older dreams ? Will this new 
race develop simplicity and gentleness; pity for all 
that suffers ; a right estimate of the values of life’s 
good and evil; that combined courage and humility 
which is at the root of all the catholic virtues? Or 
will this bewildered world see once again from the 
heart of success a nation gorged with wealth and 
material things suddenly apprehending the emptiness 
and vanity of it all, the wasting of human energy in 
effort towards no intelligible end? This is the only 
question that matters to the observer who gazes per- 
plexed at the vast and riotous ferment which we term 
America. A new race is attaining comfort. Will it 
show us—at last—a civilisation ? 
C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 





A BELLE OF THE ’FIFTIES. 


A BELLE OF THE ’FIFTIES: Memoirs of Mrs. Clay, of Alabama. 
By Ada Sterling. London: Heinemann. 10s. 6d. net. 
THE last fifty years have effected more in the United States 
of America than in any other country. Half a century ago 
slavery was still in existence and the Southern States held 
their sovereign rights unchallenged. America had not yet 
solved by force of arms the burning question of negro 
freedom as France had fifty years before solved the ques- 

tion of political equality. ; 

Mrs. Clay, in her bright and pleasant Memoirs, gives a 
picture of society at Washington in the years immediately 
preceding the Civil War. Brilliant as the life was at the 
capital, it lacked the grandeur and grace of the ancien 
régime. It was essentially a society of the middle classes 
rather than of an aristocracy. Whatever aristocratic feel- 
ing existed was wholly limited to the representatives of the 
Southern States, whose great proprietors, with their hun- 
dreds of slave cultivators, had a prestige of wealth which 
did not carry quite the same weight at Washington. Of the 
aristocracy of thought and culture we learn very little in 
Mrs. Clay’s lively pages. Boston was too closely associated 
with Abolitionists to count for much at Washington. 
There theatricals and dances abounded, but of the intel- 
lectual unrest which distinguished the latter part of the 
eighteenth century in France we find no trace. A reason 
for this may be found in the size of America, which helped 
to separate those who might otherwise have influenced each 
other. Comparatively few distinguished people made their 
home in the capital; and there was nothing answering to 
Paris and its salons. Congress met at Washington, and 
separated again when its work was over. The Southerners 
returned to their estates, where they reigned as despots, even 
if merciful ones. 

The first part of Mrs. Clay’s book deals with this gay 
world. In the generous eyes of the writer every member of 
it is a “belle” of surpassing attraction. But the photo- 
graphs in the book hardly bear this out, and the one of 
the “lovely” lady who earns the gift of lace that the Em- 
eee of Austria sends by the hands of the Austrian Am- 

assador, to be given to the most beautiful woman in 
America, is, to our English eyes, anything but flattering. 
No doubt the crinoline dress of the day has much to answer 
for, but if Mrs. Pugh was not only “the most beautiful 
woman in Washington,” but “the most beautiful woman in 
the world,” according to the verdict of the Ambassador, good 
looks in the ‘fifties were somewhat at a discount. But 
among these bright scenes the distant grumblings of the 
approaching storm were heard, and feeling ran so high at 
last that to accept even an ordinary politeness from an Abo- 
litionist was looked on as degrading to a Confederate lady. 
Still, in the main, the gay folk resolutely turned their gaze 


from the future and danced and junketed till the announce- 
ment, on January 21, 1861, by five of the Southern Senators 
of the withdrawal of their States from the Union brought 
matters to a climax. The Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 and 
the trial of Dred Scott in 1856 had sounded the death-knell 
of slavery itself. Had the Southern slave-owners been con- 
tent to keep such slaves as they could and lose those who 
were successful in escaping to the North, the final struggle 
might have been indefinitely postponed, and economic 
causes might have brought about abolition without recourse 
to arms. Black labour, no doubt, was the only labour that 
was physically suited to work on the Southern plantations, 
and some of the problems that now meet us in South Africa 
had to be faced in America in the ‘fifties. Un- 
fortunately, circumstances in the States did not make for the 
intellectual solution of moral problems. If personal con- 
tact with people of differing opinions had been more 
possible much might have been done. But distances were 
too great, and the Press in those days was not powerful 
enough to make much mark upon Southern slave-owners 
dwelling upon their vast estates, where hostile criticism 
and opposing thought did not penetrate. Kindly autocrats 
many of them were, and the household slaves, as a rule, 
were well off and happy under this paternal rule. But 
the slave-owners themselves could not escape the mental 
deterioration which those who rule autocratically are open 
to. Even kindly Mrs. Clay calls slavery “an institution 
beneficial alike to master and servant,” and has no vestige of 
remorse in telling us that it was “implanted in the South 
by the English settlers and fostered by thrifty merchants 
of New England glad to traffic in black men so long as 
there were black men upon the African coasts who might 
be had for a barrel of rum.” With no sense of humour, 
too, she describes among “the glories of the South” a 
scene in church where “ negroes, clean, thrifty, and strong, 
all dressed in their best, vie with each other in their de- 
ference to” their master’s guests. No doubt there were 
many bonds of tenderness between the black and white 
people on a well-governed estate, but the content which 
Mrs. Clay glories in is the content of well-kept horses and 
cattle, and where people cannot be educated for fear of 
rebellion there is always some dangerous sore to be con- 
cealed. So completely prejudiced were the Southerners in 
those days that even in such a man as Senator Clay the 
modern ideas of the freedom of man were entirely absent. 
But the sins of the Southerners arose mainly from want of 
thought and lack of imagination, and the moral view of 
slavery was not so much rejected as simply not faced. 
The later chapters of Mrs. Clay’s book turn entirely 
upon the Senator’s and her own experiences during the war. 
Driven from town to town by the advancing Federal 
Armies they had to fly for safety further and further south. 
Fortunately the Civil War was not one of class animosity, 
and enemies of to-day were often friends of yesterday, and 
friends again of to-morrow. Consequently, when pleading 
for the release of her husband Mrs. Clay could bring social 
camaraderie to bear upon the Federal President. Her wit 
and energy, which had made her a prominent figure in 
society, stood her in good stead when she fell upon evil 
days. She could still find pleasure in borrowing elegant 
French lingerie for her sad journey with Senator Clay to 
his imprisonment in Fortress Monroe, and her little vic- 
tories over guards and female searchers give her a very 
genuine satisfaction. Her spirit never quails, and the 
admiration of her friends bears her up. Little witticisms 
and epigrams beguile the long days of suspense, and the 
frequent visits to the President before he would sign the 
release brought an innocent excitement into a very serious 
business. There is something to forgive in the book 
both in style and choice of words according to English 
ideas. It is written with the pen of the impressionist, 
but the careless form it is cast in adds to its vivacity. 
The members of the brilliant and somewhat irresponsible 
society it so graphically describes are pleasant com- 
panions, and its gossipy pages bring vividly before us the 
tastes, occupations, and dress of the best American society 
in the ’fifties. 





A PERIOD PLAY. 
Borcia. A period play in six acts. A. H. Bullen. London. 
1905. 38. 6d. net. 
STRANGE it seems that a man, having read about historical 
characters, should set to work to make them speak 
together in a literary language which is neither that of to- 
day nor of Shakespeare’s time, nor of any period between 
the two, quite artificially carving their speeches into 
lengths which have a rhythmital character in common. It 
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seems a strange thing, but is by no means so rare as the 


amount of welcome bestowed on such labours might lead 


many to suppose. To write twenty-eight such scenes 
about a family of the most notorious evil-doers in history, 
and to publish them anonymously will seem to many 
moderns the most hopeless of literary adventures. Yet 
many a play of Shakespeare’s described so, would scarce 
sound more hopefully. 

Our own lives stream away from us and become 
strange, till, on a sudden recalling of some past incident, 
we exclaim, “Just think of it!” In likewise, the man 
who has grown absorbed reading of “ages long ago betid” 
cries, “ Just think of it!” And as few, probably, respond 
to his invitation, he goes on to represent them to us, at- 
tempting 

“To bring again their sound to voices hushed, 
To breathe life back into long-rested bones.” 
Again, in thinking of our own past follies and misdeeds, we 
feel that it is no full justice that writes down “fool” or 
“villain,” so, considering the rich and rare genius of a 
Cesare Borgia, the trite and severe judgment of history 
appears to the poet insufficient. He desires to make the 
captivating power of that genius felt again, the progress 
of that tragedy real, however abstractly just the censorious 
may declare it to have been. 

A work of art effecting this is, then, a profoundly 
human manifestation ; it is an appeal from the intelligence 
The contemplation of it may 
stir us in a way actual events too rarely do, so that we 
become conscious of distant affinities, and herein lies the 
propriety of a language that is not and never was current. 
The language of ideal communion, constantly provoking 
distant associations, designed bv its beauty to awaken 
lasting love and interest for that more permanent human 
nature which outlives individuals, and binds age to age 
with a common passion, a common purpose—thati is 
poetry. In proportion as we long to commune with the 
best im ourselves we shall be anxious to discover true 
poetry, and shall beware of peevishly pleading a high 
standard as an excuse for lack of zeal. But since such a 
standard is essential we shall strive to maintain a keen- 
ness and energy of search worthy of it. 

No question but among these twenty-eight scenes, 
many are indifferent and some bad; still, let us not forget 
that some of Shakespeare’s most precious work occurs in 
dramas where many scenes are sO sO, some even super- 
fluous or bad. It would be useless to deny but what the 
author of these scenes (like Shakespeare, again) shows 
defects, and even vices of style which it would not be diffi- 
cult to ridicule. The question is whether a breath of true 
poetry is here, whether there are portions so charged 
with vitality, power, and interest as to redeem such failings 
and make the book worth reading. For every scrap of elo- 
quence which stimulates those wider and finer faculties 
which the common day too often blunts and sears, should 
be welcomed by us, should seem worth our pains. 

To me the character of the old Pope Alexander VI. ap- 
pears a triumph of dramatic presentation; it has a large, 
generous vitality and ease which buoys him up among his 
thickening disgraces. Well-contrived scenes there are in 
which Cesare would seem to be himself, fine, inscrutable, 
maleficient, while Lucrezia exercises a strange and more 
likely charm which makes a new person of her. The re- 
lations between these three are often brought out in a 
fashion it would be hard to match. Among lesser cha- 
racters the Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere (Julius II.) 
blusters and storms convincingly. These greater qualities 
cannot be well sampled by brief citations ; the reality and 
vigour of the poetry that gives them form may perhaps be 
indicated. The old Pope speaks of the son he loves and 


fears: 
“Alexander VI. (stirring the fuel) 

O God, this Cesar! 
Ancient of Days what art thou 
Except thou hast a Son executant, _ 
And all Thy crafty thoughts are in His heart? 
Ancient of Days! 

My forces 

Are failing, I have lost my grip. This Cesar 
Oh, he is tyrant over me! I feel him 
As a great stone my heart gives way beneath.” 


and a little later he is complaining of his daughter as well: 
“T’m envious of Lucrezia, and weary 
More weary than with August—all my passion 
Hard on my heart at last! My Cesare, 
‘ ° , ‘ for certain 
If he had been Medea, he had simmered 
My ageing body in the cauldron’s flood, 
Like Aeson’s for his purpose. Solitary 
Age, age! And when the young are still, 
The young who should be noisy, it is vacant. 
I shall see Lucrezia in the spring; and yet 
I know I shall not see her.” 


and he dies when they tell him Cesare is growing better 
of his sickness : 
“ Burchard 
The Lord Duke is revived. 
Alexander 
No matter now; 
I am dying, I am safe. (Rolling on his side away from them.) 
There, do not crowd me; 
My heart is offered. Ite, missus est.” 





THE VANISHING BUSHMAN. 

Tue Native Races or SovutH AFRicaA. By George Stow, 
F.G.S. Edited by George McCall Theal, Litt.D., LL.D. 
London: Swan, Sonnenschein. ats. 

To the student of comparative ethnology there are few 

native races that present so many points of interest or 

afford so much ground for speculative discussion as the 
aboriginal Khoi-Khoi or Bushmen of South Africa. In- 
teresting the study of these primitive men must always 
be because of their remarkable development on lines 
which appear to have been neglected, or at least scarcely 
entered upon by their more northern negroid contem- 
poraries, and speculative to a certain extent must be our 
conclusions because of the mystery that veils their history 
and origin. We know, from the researches of eminent 
African travellers, those who, like Burchell and Le Vail- 
lant, have sympathetically entered into the life of these 
pariahs of the veld, and those who, like Lichtenstein, have 
joined in the ‘chorus of execration against them, that their 
folklore, their social system, their tribal tradition, and 
their almost pure monotheistic religion are eminently 
worthy of attention. Each district, each valley, almost, in 
the Cape Colony and the farther wastes of the Kalahari 
bear evidence of their artistic skill and their ability in 
handicraft, evidence so interesting and so remarkable that 
one wonders how it is that Dr. Bleek’s appeal, made many 
years ago, for funds to promote a more extended research 
into the history of this nearly extinct race has met with 
so little support. The time has passed when the colonist 
hunted the Bushman down remorselessly, or kept his 
children as pets, as one keeps a tame baboon, to be beaten 
and chained into subjection when they grew “ wild.” Now- 
adays they are preserved, from dogs and hunting parties at 

least, though Cape smoke and zymotic disease levy a 

gradually increasing toll of them. The last, census gives 

the number of Bushmen in the whole colony as barely 

5,000, and of that number probably more than half are 

not pure bred and can scarcely be counted fit representa- 

tives of the race. The old, aboriginal Khoi-Kkoi is dying 
out, losing his language, his lore, and the knowledge of 
that world-moving influence which for want of a better 
equivalent Europeans have called his “Supreme Deity.” 
The late Mr. George Stow, for many years resident 
at the Cape, endeavoured to collect as much of that folk- 
lore and history as his opportunities and his acquaintance 
with the wandering Bushmen and the allied Bantu races 
allowed, and Dr. McCall Theal, himself an authority om 
at least ore section of African ethnology, has now collated 
and edited Mr. Stow’s valuable memoranda. In a closely 
printed volume of 600 odd pages, these memoranda give 
what is after all a bare summary not only of facts already 
known, but of evidence gathered first hand from personal 
intercourse with the natives by one who had divorced 
himself of all prejudice against a much-maligned class 
and who could observe sympathetically and impartially. 

Mr. Stow’s work is therefore all the more valuable and 

interesting, although it is by no means a complete history, 

or even an attempt at such, of the whole Bantu race. It 
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is a sufficient apology for the Bushman. It glances at 
every phase of his tribal life. It reproduces, in excellently 
printed chromo lithographs, specimens of the various cave 
paintings to be met with where Bushmen have wandered, 
reproductions which, one ventures to think, are more re- 
presentative of Bushman art than the copies presented by 
Dr. Bleek to the British Museum. It gives examples ot 
Khoi-Khoi folk tales, some of them new, others again 
extracts from the works of older writers from whom Mr. 
Stow had borrowed wisely. And, in conclusion, it has an 
admirably full appendix in which the various items are 
classed under two heads for facility of reference. It 
would take up too much space to examine critically many 
of the interesting points raised in Dr. Theal’s edition, or 
to give quotations from it, interesting as the latter may be. 
One of the most readable chapters in the book is that 
which deals with Bushman mythology. In considering 
this one is struck with the fact that the author had as 
clear an appreciation of and as cordial a sympathy with 
the religious beliefs of these veld dwarfs as Dr. Hahn ex- 
hibited in his MNimeteenth Century articles and Pro- 
fessor Schneiler in Die Religion der afrikanischen 
Naturvolker—both students of Bushman folklore who 
penned their observations after Mr. Stow’s death and to 
whom one naturally finds no reference in the book. 
Equally striking is the author’s implied condemnation of 
Dr. Moffat’s inaccurate remarks on native theistic doctrines. 
It is a lamentable fact that amongst those who least under- 
stood and most vilified a race whose only sin appears to 
have been a very natural desire to preserve their indepen- 
dence and to roam untrammelled on the veld—of which, 
as Mr. Stow points out, there is much reason to believe 
they were the first possessors—were some of the mis- 
sionaries who had been sent out to tell them of the Devil 
—a conception which they could not image and for which 
their Janguage had no word. 

Mr. Stow’s researches throw a good deal of light on 
the rise of other tribes having a close affinity to the “ Men 
of Men.” Interesting also is his theory that there existed 
an older race even than the Bushmen. His conclusion 
that the latter came from the north, before Central Africa 
was peopled by the negroid races, is one which ethnologists 
have generally accepted since Max Miller and Bleek 
pointed out the remarkable similarities that exist between 
Bushman dialects and the language of the Egyptian Copts, 
but one also which cannot be taken as definitely proven 
until we Lave more evidence. But the book does not pre- 
tend to be a scientific examination of the race as a whole. 
It claims to be an attempt merely to shed additional light 
on some of the native races of South Africa and possibly 
to be the means of rescuing some portion of their tradi- 
tion from the oblivion which threatens it, and that claim 
it fully upholds. In conclusion, it is worthy to note that 
the work is dedicated to the late Sir Bartle Frere, whose 
keen appreciation of and encouraging interest in the ethno- 
logical studies of Mr. Stow led the latter to collate his re- 
cords and to inscribe his completed manuscript in almost 
identical terms to those in which Dr. Bleek dedicated his 
book to Sir Bartle’s great predecessor, Sir George Grey. 





CARNATIONS AND PINKS. 


CaRNATions, PICOTEES, AND THE WILD AND GARDEN Pinks. 
Written by several authorities, and edited by E. T. Cook. 
“The Country Life Library.” London: Newnes. 


AUTHORITIES such as Professor Henslow, Mr. James 
Douglas, and M. Correvon have contributed their 
botanical and horticultural knowledge to this book. Com- 
pilations of this kind are sure to involve a certain amount 
of repetition, but it was surely unnecessary that there 
should be two lists of the different species of wild pinks 
with descriptive and cultural notes printed side by side in 
the same book. The chapter on wild pinks covers rather 
wider ground than M. Correvon’s chapter on “ The Pinks 
of the Alps,” but by far the greater part of it is repeated in 
different words by M. Correvon; and this repetition wastes 


so much space that it looks like an editorial oversight. 
But for this fault the book is a good one, although a series 
of chapters on the carnation, all written by one authority, 
would probably have conveyed the necessary information 
more systematically. Mr. Cook, in the preface, protests 
against the common way of exhibiting carnations at flower 
shows in paper collars. Needless to say, this kind of folly 
has had a bad effect upon the carnation as a garden flower. 
It has led to the production of carnations without scent 
and without vigour ; in fact, with no merit except symmetri- 
cal blossoms evolved to satisfy the arbitrary canons of the 
showroom. The carnation is, and always has been, a 
gardener’s flower. How and when it was developed out 
of the single Dianthus Caryophyllus is not known, but it 
was the great florist’s flower in the sixteenth century, and 
Parkinson in the seventeenth is never tired of proclaiming 
it the chief flower of the garden. He enumerates and 
illustrates a multitude of varieties, but only one of them 
has the unfringed edges fashionable in the modern carna- 
tion. The Dutch were the great growers and originators 
of carnations in the seventeenth century, and varieties may 
be seen in Dutch pictures which seem to be lost from culti- 
vation now, for the carnation passed through a period of 
neglect in the eighteenth century. Nearly all the pinks 
are very adaptable in the hands of the florist, and the 
carnation no doubt became a great florist’s flower because 
of its adaptability ; but, unlike many florist’s flowers, it has 
always kept its beauty. Carnations are far from nature 
in the shape and symmetry of their flowers, but they have 
a purity of colour and ought always to have a sweetness of 
scent rivalling those of the sweet pea. Their chief defect, 
one common to many florists’ flowers, is in their habit. 
The stalks of carnations are usually so long and weakly 
that they have to be staked if the flowers are not to lie 
on the ground. This is a very serious defect indeed for 
those who wish to grow the carnation as a garden flower, 
and Mr. E. H. Woodall, ina chapter on the “ Carnation in 
the Garden,” acknowledges it ; but he also has some inte- 
resting remarks upon the manner in which it may be over- 
come. Most pinks are rock plants, and Dianthus Caryo- 
phyllus, the parent of the carnation, is found growing 
wild among rocks and on old walls. Mr. Woodall suggests 
that we should grow carnations as rock plants, and he 
gives an illustration of them hanging over the top of a dry 
wall, and obviously growing with great vigour and beauti- 
ful effect. It is, in fact, unnatural to grow carnations in 
tich beds in a low flat position, and, though very fine 
blossoms are produced by that means, the plants are apt 
to be shortlived unless constantly renewed with layers or 
cuttings; for they make a rank growth in the summer 
which is easily injured by the rain and frosts of winter. 
Carnations grown ina natural way among rocks, where they 
are protected from both drought and stagnant moisture, do 
not grow so vigorously or quickly in summer, but they 
stand the winter better and become strong, wiry, and far 
more beautiful than the over-fattened, shortlived plants 
of the florist. The true aim of the gardener is to find the 
best natural conditions for every plant, and not to force it 
into an artificial vigour which any severity of weather may 
destroy. Mr. R. Dean contributes to the book a chapter 
giving a year’s work on carnations for exhibition, and one 
cannot but feel that the incessant labours which he 
enumerates might be much better spent upon the natural 
beautifying of the garden. When florists give their pains 
to producing vigorous garden flowers our flower shows 
may be less splendid, but our gardens will be much more 
beautiful. The garden pinks generally are much more 
vigorous than the carnations, and if some florist would 
give his mind to producing pinks with the variety and 
brightness of colour of the carnation, he might do a valu- 
able work ; but he would have to forget all about flower 
shows to begin with. 

It is curious how much the wild pinks are still 
neglected in our gardens, and it is to be hoped that the 
excellent chapters on them in the book may help to put 
an end to this neglect. ifany of them, such as Dianthus 
Fragrams, D. Deltoides, D. Superbus, will grow in any dry 
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sunny place, and most of them keep all the beauty of 
their leaves in the winter, an inestimable advantage. They 
can be raisedi very easily from seed, and they hybridise 
so readily that a packet of seed usually produces innumer- 
able beautiful varieties. Most of them are by nature rock 
plants and look their best upon rockwork, and some excel- 
lent photographs in the book show how great their beauty 
is grownthus. Their scent surpasses that of all the garden 
pinks, both in sweetness and in power; and their colours, 
though not so bright as those of the carnation or so various, 
are extraordinarily pure and delicate, while they surpass 
the carnation not only in vigour but in beauty of form 
and habit. A few of the rock pinks, such as D. Alpinus, 
D. Neglectus, D. Squarrosus, D. Callizonus, require special 
positions and care upon rockwork; but none of them, 
except D. Glacialis, are as difficult as some of the higher 
alpines. The author of the chapter on “ Wild Pinks” says 
that D. Glacialis has frequently a long life in cultivation. 
He seems to be in error here. The true D. Glacialis is a 
very difficult plant to grow in England, but another pink, 
much easier, is often sold under the same name. Perhaps 
D. Glacialis, like D. Neglectus, hybridises freely. 1 wish 
there had been some notice in this book of the hybrids of 
D. Neglectus, which now often appear at the Temple show. 
They sometimes have all the peculiar delicate beauty of 
the true Neglectus with the vigour of the commoner pinks. 
It would be a good thing if someone would attempt to 
hybridise D. Neglectus with some other strong species 
systematically. M. Correvon says that a white variety of 
D. Alpinus has been known, but that he believes it is not 
now in cultivation. A white D. Alpinus was shown by Mr. 
Amos Perry at the Temple show this year, and was a very 
beautiful plant. 





THE ABOLITION OF INDUSTRIAL WARS. 
PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL Peace. By A. C. 
Pigou. London: Macmillan andCo. 3s. 6d. net. 1905. 
Tuts is a philosophical book upon an intensely practical 
subject. It is compact, well digested, well arranged, and 
well informed. In method it reminds us sometimes of 
Professor Marshall, sometimes of Mr. and Mrs. Webb. 
Mr. Pigou is strong on the economic side, and is often 
happy in analysis and argument. In historical background 
(though there is a chapter with that title) the book is 
rather thin; but its principal defect in our view is the 
absence of any clear legal view of arbitration. Arbitra- 
tion in this country has had a long history; it has taken 
many forms, and it may be susceptible of developments. 
It is impossible, of course, that such a book as this, with 
its abstractions and close arguments, can be popular. 
Nevertheless, it should be widely read by students and 
social reformers, and therefore we regret that a writer 
so fertile in suggestions and so apt in dividing and dis- 
tinguishing should have neglected to explain the general 
principles of arbitration as understood and practised in 
Anglo-Saxon countries. An introductory discourse of this 
kind, with some discussion of arbitral tribunals, might 
have modified, it would certainly have clarified, the chapter 
on “ Coercive Intervention,” in which Mr. Pigou considers 
whether arbitration in trade disputes ought to be made 

compulsory. 

It is cheering to find that Mr. Pigou leaves his 
survey of this field in am optimistic mood. “Though the 
movement towards industrial peace is not continuously 
upward, it is certainly upward on the whole-” The spirit 
of sympathy tends to promote peace. Custom and ex- 
perience contribute to stamp out the disloyalty which re- 
pudiates agreements and to popularise the methods of 
pacific diplomacy. “Just as a limb is supposed to with- 
stand a harder blow on a warm day than on a cold one, 
so in an atmosphere of mutual goodwill the mechanism of 
peace can be extended to work that will impose a severer 
strain upon it.” The advantages of conciliation and of a 
conciliatory spirit are proved by experience, and therefore 
strikes and lock-outs are going out of fashion in advanced 
countries. Conciliation, it has been said, “lubricates the 
machinery of bargain making.” But plenty of difficulties 


remain. There is more friction, we are told, between work- 
men and foremen than between workmen and capitalist. 
But this is only to say that the capitalist or entrepreneur, 
like the landlord, delegates his disagreeable work to 
others. There is, after all has been said, and there will 
long remain, one impressive but odious paradox in a modern 
industrial democracy—the startling contrast between polli- 
tical equality and economic subordination. A workman 
has a vote in politics, but not in economics. He is in 
many respects a slave to capital, and one of the principal 
advantages of a trade union is that it enables him to bar- 
gain with his employer on terms of equality. 

There are people who argue as Mr. Nasmyth did 
before the Trades Union Commission of 1868, that strikes 
and lock-outs have been beneficial to society. The intoler- 
able annoyance and loss so caused have developed, he 
said, more than anything else “those wonderful improve- 
ments in automatic machinery that produce you a win- 
dow-frame or the piston rod of an engine of such accuracy 
as would make Euclid’s mouth water.” No doubt every 
evil has its compensation; but it would be better in this 
as im other cases to benefit by the inventions resulting 
from strikes in other countries rather than in one’s own! 
Hence we hope that the idea of “ coercive intervention ” 
set forth with much skill and moderation by Mr. Pigou in 
his last chapter may ultimately gain ground. Possibly 
some of the difficulties which stand in the way might be 
met by the constitution of a court not unlike the Railway 
and Canal Commission, which should have authority to 
intervene and decide those intractable disputes which will 
not yield to ordinary diplomacy. 





MORE MATTER WITH LESS ART. 


THe Grey BRETHREN, and other Fragments in Prose and 


Verse. By Michael Fairless. London: Duckworth and 
Co. 2s. 6d. net. 


Lire’s LesseER Moops. By C. Lewis Hind. London: Adam 
and Charles Black. 3s. 6d. 
THE first of these small volumes is an olla podrida of verse 
and prose. There are short accounts of Christmas Eves, 
odd little allegories, fairy tales, and verses: the literary re- 
mains of the wiiter known as Michael Fairless. The fairy 
tales are good, having that mixture of naturalness and im- 
becility which goes to make the stuff that is not only plea- 
sant to the very young but wholesome for them. In such 
ways the budding imagination is taught to bud. The verses 
are weak ;—simple, but without imaginative excellence. 
Occasionally there is a good ljne. Here is the opening of 
“A Song of Low Degree”: 
‘Lord, I am small, and yet so great, 

The whole world stands to my estate, 

And in Thine Image I create. 

The sea is mine; and the broad sky 

Is mine in its immensity.” 
But the rest of the poem, as Arnold said on a more impor- 
tant occasion—the rest of the poem is verbiage. 

In the sketches one has to deal with more serious 
efforts. There are several—‘ The Grey Brethren,” a study 
of the mood of a Quaker colony; “A German Christmas 
Eve,” an appreciation of the atmosphere of the German 
childish Christmas ; “A Christmas Idyll,” an allegory ; “ By 
Rivers and Streams,” a ramble about Nature; and “ Luvly 
Miss,” a little story in which there is real sincerity in the 
feeling. They are more serious efforts, yet such as to 
start in a reviewer a rather painful train of thought. Here is 
a lady of delicate perceptions, with every resource of culture 
at her finger tips, trained by her own delicate appreciation 
to see, to feel, and to think, and there is no weight in the 
result. These little sketches are nothings, delicate culti- 
vated nothings, and for no more palatable reason than that 
the nature, of which they are the product, was not big. 
There is no sap in this tree which buds so prettily—the 
marvel is that it can bud so prettily without sap—these 
sheets of dainty paper will get wet in the great stream of 
time, get wet and go under. 

There never was perhaps an age in which such writing 
was so common, writing of uncommon grace. The at- 
mosphere of education in which we live is friendly to it, 
and if one has not much to say one may at least learn to 
say it. 

Sometimes this craft is carried to ostentatious length, 
as in Mr. Hind’s Life's Lesser Moods, a volume of 200 
pages dealing with over sixty subjects, not all of them 
trivial certainly, but all of them considered from the point 
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of view of triviality. Mr. Hind is a writer of obvious cul- 
ture, he has seen most of the world’s pictures, he has read 
most of the world’s books. Would he write to more satis- 
factory purpose if his subjects were more serious? Cer- 
tainly in this book the better the subject the better the 
comment—there is a vivid little impression of a really 
striking incident of the bull ring—but then there are sixty 
sketches. That mind must be patient of triviality which 
can write of sixty subjects, and be contented not to warm, 
be contented with the shallows. 

One is disappointed, not because such volumes are pro- 
duced, but because this one should be produced by its 
writer. Mr. Hind possesses the craftsman’s art in 
perfection, he has a sense for whatever is charming, and a 
fine sense, which does not always go with it, for what is 
apropos ; and yet it would be idle to pretend that here, where 
every subject is dealt with deftly, and each page is readable, 
he attains. 

Everything has its place. Elegance in the purlieus of 
Whitechapel is a virtue much to be desired, but it is a vice 
that is most dangerous in the literary land of London. To 
everyone who has not caught it, let us cry aloud to beware 
of it, for it reacts upon the substance of thought, the sub- 
stance that alone is worth while. 





FICTION. 
Tue Foor Errant. By Maurice Hewlett. London: W. Heine- 
mann. 1905. 6s. 
A Jay of Iraty. By Bernard Capes. London: Methuen and 
Co. 1905. 6s. 


Tue Jesuit, Father Carnesecchi, takes occasion in Mr. 
Hewlett’s novel to utter some truths on the Englishman in 
ttaly which Mr. Capes and many of our writers would do 
well to take to ‘heart. “ Because you are romantic, you see 
us so; because you think us mystically inclined, you believe 
us to be a race of seers; because you are complex 
natures, you complicate ours. Because our beauty is 
strange to you, you think us strangely beautiful. Alas! my 
dear young friend, you have yet to learn your Italians.” 
The English people have always been prone to exaggerate 
the spiritual at the expense of the sensuous element in 
Italian art, and to judge Italian conduct by the straight 
moral code of serious principle. And Mr. Capes’s picture 
of the Court of Galeazzo Sforza, the tyrant of Milan, “ the 
monster compounded of virtues and vices, who did not 
hesitate to torture, mutilate, and bury alive” rivals and 
enemies, suffers terribly from the novelist’s point of view 
being quite out of harmony with his subject-matter. All 
the characters in the story—Carlo Lanti, the Duke's gen- 
tleman ; and Bernardo, the Boy Saint; and Beatrice, the 
Circe; and Narcisso, the bravo; and Lampugnani, the 
assassin; and Tassino, the squire amoroso—behave and 
talk with an habitual excessive violence that would only 
be in place in a tragic extravaganza. They weep, pray, 
shriek, hiss, growl, shudder, mutter, whine, sing, and scream, 
in their paroxysms of wrath, lust, hate, torture, madness, 
murder, and general desperation, till the astonished 
reader imagines he has strayed into some Pre-Renais- 
sance menagerie. Mr. Capes has, of course, been careful 
to document most of his facts by contemporary Italian 
records, but it is his interpretation of these facts that is at 
fault. A man is whipped, and Mr. Capes’s extravagant 
romanticism makes him write “a human thing under the 
flail—a voice moaning from the midst of a red jelly.” A 
prisoner loses his temper, and our author seizes his oppor- 
tunity thus: “He squirted a little shriek of venom.” In 
brief, Mr. Capes’s Italians are both preposterously romantic 
and self-conscious to a degree, and his novel is a curious 
example of the English tendency to add Teutonic gro- 
tesqueness and misty emotionalism in its reading of the 
Latin races. 

With the artistic cunning that Mr. Capes lacks, Mr. 
Hewlett has used his English hero, Mr. Francis Strelley, of 
Upcot, as a sort of whipping boy to prove how wrong- 
headed our insular virtues may become in a Southern land. 
Many English readers will make a wry face over the moral 
of the story—in Rome do as the Romans—but Mr. Hew- 
lett’s neat and clever thrusts get through the guard of our 
national self-esteem time after time. It was a clever idea 
of Mr. Hewlett’s to make Francis Strelley’s moral 
rectitude and idealistic fervour so insufferable that 


we are forced into active sympathy with the 
Italians’ verdict that he is an unpardonable and _ high- 
minded fool. Naturally, after three or four chapters we 
come to perceive that Mr. Francis Strelley as the nar- 
rator of the tale is an impossibility, that he could not 
possibly have gauged so acutely the human nature of his 
companions, the many women who fell in love with him 
and the adventurers who despoiled him, but he serves 
his double purpose of entertaining us and throwing into 
natural relief the clever picture of eighteenth-century 
Italy. We are inclined to think that The Fool Errant is 
one of the best books our author has given us, for he 
has thoroughly identified himself with his subject, and 
it is for that very reason that the general public, which 
drank in yreedily the somewhat sugary preciosity of The 
Forest Lovers and accepted without qualms the dubious 
medisvalism of Richard Yea and Nay, and the neuras- 
thenic eroticism of The Queen’s Quair, will probably kick 
at The Fool Errant and murmur that our author has 
gone too far. The great public always likes its mental 
food to be adulterated to suit the taste of the passing 
hour, and Mr. Hewlett’s picture of the morals and man- 
ners of Italian society in a period noted for decadence 
and general laxity is sufficiently near to the real thing 
to create surprise in the breast of Bloomsbury and honest 
reprobation in the mind of Brighton. And yet are Blooms- 
bury and Brighton more assured of the purity of their 
motives than was Mr. Francis Strelley conscious of the 
rectitude of his intentions? What is pleasant in Mr. 
Hewlett’s picture is his genuine esteem for the human 
nature of his Italian characters—simple, naked, un- 
ashamed in their worldly appetites and vices. We 
recoil from Mr. Capes’s debauched courtiers of the tyrant 
of Milan because he has failed to reconcile them suffi- 
ciently with ordinary humanity. But Mr. Hewlett’s Dr. 
Lanfranchi, the grunting and grumbling husband of the 
pliant and gracious Aurelia; his leering old tusker, the 
villainous Fra Palamone; the subtle Count Giraldi, the 
hermaphrodite Belviso, and the passionately-devoted, yet 
unchaste Virginia, but for the accident of birth 
and circumstance, might be our neighbours in any Tuscan 
town. Mr. Hewlett knows his Italians, and he has no 
need to insist that their thoughts and feelings are those of 
a stock removed from Mr. Francis Strelley’s. Our author 
succeeds in making their words and actions, always 
humanly natural, reveal that fulness of nature not un- 
tinged with wiliness which is such a refreshing contrast 
to the self-conscious and stiffer English mind. Again, 
Mr. Hewlett’s two heroines, Aurelia and Virginia, are 
charming creations, simple and spontaneous in their 
womanly appeal, passionate in their love, yet subtle 
schemers in their devotion to their lovers. So cleverly 
done are the portraits of these two women that the 
reader for once sympathises with the over-virtuous 


hero who has sense enough to marry one, even 
when he is, unbeknown to himself, in love 
with both. It is also a tribute to our author's power 


that he makes us feel a curious affection for that dangerous 
old ruffian, Fra Palamone. Cheat, rascal, and murderer 
as Palamone is, and wolfish in his predatory instincts, his 
unabashed self-confidence in himself and fertility of re- 
source win us humanly where Mr. Francis Strelley’s pric- 
gish sense of duty and high-minded altruism leave us cold. 
Dr. Lanfranchi appears to be an Italianised portrait 
of Dr. Johnson, but convincing none the less. 
The variegated picture of life in eighteenth-century Italy 
that Mr. Hewlett has built up with many clever little 
touches is, no doubt, founded on a careful study of the 
social memoirs and belles-lettres of the day. Here and 
there the English reader will be offended by the author's 
fondness for innuendo, and here and there the student will 
note that our author has made a somewhat doubtful use 
of rich material. The passages where Casanova appears 
as the Cavaliere Aquamorta are a case in point, but 
The Fool Errant, as a whole, is vivacious and convincing, 
and though we scarcely recommend it for the reading of 
the young person, it is, we think, most characteristic of 
Mr. Hewlett’s supple and ingenious talent. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


Easy Money. 


In spite of considerable displacements of cash owing 
to heavy dividend distributions and the like Lombard 
Street has been very easy this week and rates, both 
for short loans and discounts, have shown a declining 
tendency. Nothing new of much interest has de- 
veloped in the situation, and if it were possible to go 
far below the surface it would doubtless be found that 
the market is not nearly so comfortable as it looks. For 
the present, however, that need not worry us, and it is 
quite sufficient to know that the supply of floating credit 
is at the moment greater than the demand. It may be 
very different when the autumn requirements begin to 
be felt, but short views are the fashion just now, and 
another spasm of comparative stringency is not due 
for some days yet. One reason for the decline in dis- 
count rates was the exceedingly favourable terms on 
which the Treasury was able to place the £ 2,500,000 
bills tendered for on Monday. The average rate 
worked out at no more than £1 16s. 8d. 
per cent. per annum, but it is quite certain 
the market could not buy on these terms, and it 
is highly probable that the whole of the issue went to 
Japan. It must be very nice for the Treasury to have 
such an eager purchaser of its paper, but that does not 
justiry the policy it has recently been following. The 
return of Public Income and Expenditure shows that 
the revenue last week amounted to £1,915,000, while 
theexpenditure was only £642,000, leaving £ 1,273,000 
to be added to Exchequer balances. These amount to 
close on eight millions, and the Treasury Bills re- 
ferred to above include half a million new money. 
Hoarding funds seems to have become a mania with the 
Treasury officials, or at any rate no other satisfactory 
explanation is forthcoming. During tne week ended 
Wednesday the Bank lost £277,000 in gold taken for 
export, but owing to the return of notes and coin 
from circulation the reserve is £628,000 up. On 
Thursday £380,000 was withdrawn for South 
America, and although the Paris exchange is fairly 
favourable it is not unlikely that the three-quarters of 
a million due to arrive next week will be taken to the 
French capital. 


PgAce oR WAR? 


When the Peace Conference met on Tuesday and 
again adjourned it was taken as a hopeful sign, and 
expectations of an early settlement, which had never 
been seriously shaken in the City, ran high. The 
second adjournment till to-day was not quite so 
pleasing, but the optimists declined to relinquish 
their faith and the best information up till Thursday 
evening was on the whole favourable. The next day, 
however, caused some qualms owing to the official 
statement made by Count Lamsdorff that Russia would 
not under any circumstances pay an indemnity in any 
shape or form. That would of course mean the con- 
tinuation of the war if Japan had made the payment of 
an indemnity a vital condition of peace. But in spite 
of all the statements of the ‘ special correspondents,” 
it is by no means certain that she ever really expected 
to obtain a monetary payment from Russia, although 
she has no doubt struggled very hard to secure 
some reimbursement of her war expenses. Count 
Lamsdorff's statement rather supports that view 
of the position, for it is scarcely conceivable that he 
would have gone so far while the Conference stands 
adjourned and is not abandoned if he had not had 
good reason to believe that Japan would give way on 
this point. It is still possible, therefore, to take a 
hopeful view of the situation, but it must be confessed 


that the outlook at the time of writing is distinctly less 
promising than it has been hitherto since the Confer- 
ence opened. The stock markets have therefore received 
a nasty jar, and prices have shownatendency todroopall 
along the line. There has not as yet been any selling 
pressure to speak of, and most operators are prepared 
to await what to-night or to-morrow may bring forth. 
If another adjournment is arranged it will give rise to 
fresh hopes of a settlement, and perhaps that is even 
yet the most likely thing tohappen. But it is impos- 
sible to feel any great confidence on the subject, 
although I am convinced of this that Japan is sincerely 
anxious for peace and is prepared to make greater 
concessions to secure it than some of the jingo cor- 
respondents would have us believe 


YANKEES BooMING. 

American railroads have been a very strong market 
recently, and although there are occasional slight re- 
actions it looks as though prices were destined to go 
considerably higher. If the Peace Conference dis- 
solved without coming to a settlement no doubt a tem- 
porary fall would occur, and it might even completely 
defeat the tactics of the manipulators, but that is not 
probable. The public here are not in Yankees to 
any considerable extent, but both here and in New York 
speculation is broadening out owing to the expecta- 
tion of bumper crops, and the impetus these will give 
to all kinds of commercial activity. The big houses 
are at present able to control the market completely 
because they hold such a large proportion of the 
floating supplies of stock. It is their object to 
unload as much as they can at the best prices pos- 
sible, and they are certainly playing their game 
with consummate skill. There can be no reasonable 
doubt, however, that prices in most cases are 
now dangerously inflated, and the people who are un- 
lucky enough to be left in when the time comes will lose 
tremendously. It is useless to attempt to forecast when 
the slump will arrive, but those who are tempted to 
speculate in Yankees would be wise to content them- 
selves with moderate profits. If they doso and refuse 
to hold stock for any length of time it is quite possible 
they may make substantial profits and also help to 
defeat the schemes of the bosses. But the average 
speculator is not built that way, and he generally holds 
on just a little too long. However, it is by no means 
certain yet that the efforts to unload on the public at top 
prices will be successful, and the big houses must have 
had to take back a lot of stock from time to time in order 
to prevent the market breaking. 


Karrin VALUES. 

One or two feeble rallies have occurred in the 
South African market, but for the most part it remains 
in a condition of absolute stagnation. Noris this sur- 
prising. The French have ceased to take an interest in 
mines after the numerous disappointments they have 
experienced, and if the public here do not sell they 
certainly do not buy. The more the Chinese labour 
question is examined the worse it appears, not only 
trom a moral and social standpoint but also from the 
point of view of economy. The Pal/ Mall Gazette the 
other day gave an interesting table showing how 
enormously the profit per ton has fallen off since before 
the war. Here area few examples of the reductions 
that have taken place: Ferreira, 32s. per ton; Village 
Main Reef, 22s. ; Jumpers Deep, 12s. 6d. ; Rose Deep, 
12s.; City and Suburban, 11s.; Geldenhuis Estate, 
1os.; Langlaagte Deep, 1os., and Angelo, gs. The 
fact is that there has been a steady decline in the grade 
of ore treated, and from all the evidence obtainable 
it looks as though a further falling off would still have 
to be faced in the majority of cases. If so prices must 
go very much lower before the market can be regarded 
as having touched bottom. 


LOMBARD. 














